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The apron curtain 


RAEL JEAN ISAAC 


Two years ago I considered myself a typical American housewife, 
by which I mean that I was practiced in the art of devoting varying 
shades of attention to several activities at one time. There were 
occasional daydreams of glory to the whine of the vacuum— 
dreams which sometimes included a servant to devote herself to 
guarding the furniture from the twins and the twins from each 
other. But the loudest efforts of vacuum and infants combined 
never inspired me to dream of the reality that lay a few months 
beyond: three servants devoted respectively and exclusively to 
the welfare of my garden, my children, and my palate. 

While in non-academic circles bequests from rich uncles usually 
provide the explanation for such a radical change in style of liv- 
ing, for members of a university’s staff the secret is more apt to lie 
in a change of scene than in a change of means. My family and I 
went to Africa on a research grant, specifically to the British 
colony of Southern Rhodesia, the dominant member in the uneasy 
alliance known as The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
whose members, in addition to Southern Rhodesia, are copper- 
rich Northern Rhodesia and the very poor, overwhelmingly Afri- 
can Nyasaland. I soon found that the luxury of servants—virtually 
all European (“white”) families have at least one and many five 
or six—created a doubtful paradise for those who enjoyed their 
services. I discovered that the European woman, who obviously 
profits most from them and indeed exploits them, was in fact their 
victim. 

In Southern Rhodesia, low pay and poor living conditions are 
the lot of the domestic servant, as they are often more markedly 
the lot of the African working in industry. For $4.00 a month in 
the capital city of Salisbury, it is possible to obtain a “house boy”’ 
whose day will start at 6:00 a.m. with scrubbing and waxing of 
floors and end at 8:00 p.m. with the clearing up of supper dishes. 
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Cooks and nannies for the children average considerably more 
money, garden boys the same or even less. 

Living quarters for domestic servants are called “kias,” generally 
one room shacks with an adjoining outhouse, set at the back of 
the spacious lawns that accompany even modest homes. A servant 
is legally barred from sleeping inside the house; if the mistress 
should leave the nanny with a child overnight, the nurse is re- 
quired by law to sit up all night. The servant does not eat in the 
house but is generally given an allowance of around $1.00 a week 
for food, and thus necessarily subsists upon an inadequate diet of 
corn meal and a little meat. 

No recreation facilities exist for domestic servants who do not 
live in the African townships situated many miles from the white 
areas. Indeed, when the Salisbury Town Planning Authority 
recently announced plans for three recreation, education, and 
health centers for Africans to be established in a middle class 
suburb of Salisbury to satisfy the needs of domestic servants on 
the two half-days a week on which they have any leisure, a pro- 
test meeting was staged at which the probable consequences of 
providing the sportsground were outlined: molestation of Euro- 
pean children, stoning of European cars, and, no doubt the chief 
spur to anger, a drastic fall in property values. One resident put 
forth what was undoubtedly a solution to the whole problem. 
Waving Naught for Your Comfort, the powerful condemnation of 
South Africa’s racial policies by Father Huddlestone, the Anglican 
priest who worked in the African township of Sophiatown in 
Johannesburg until the Nationalist government insisted on his 
removal, he urged the audience to get rid of their African servants 
and to do their own housework and dig their own gardens. The 
audience jeered. It is significant that while the residents were not 
opposed to a health clinic being established in the centers, where 
the freedom of their servants from contagious disease could be 
checked (free), they decided not to mention this in the protest 
document, since any concession might be “dangerous.” 

But while the white woman sees the servant as means chiefly to 
her greater comfort, she is nonetheless profoundly a victim, not 
only of the fears and guilts generated by the fact of her exploita- 
tion but also of her dependence upon the servant she affects to 
disdain. It should be noted that the woman even considers herself 
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a victim—although, ironically, it is in her role as exploiting agent 
that she feels herself victimized. Weekly in the Salisbury 
paper several “Letters to the Editor” appear which explain in 
great detail how the patience of the writer with her servant has 
finally been exhausted. (This newspaper and others apparently 
feel that the patience of the reader will never suffer a similar fate.) 
The following example from the Rhodesia Herald (Jan. 9, 1960) 
is fairly typical of the complaints: 


I would like to make a point which appears to have been consistently 
overlooked by brains presumably more advanced than mine. Over the 
years of European occupation, who has contributed more to African 
advancement than the ordinary housewife, and who has suffered more 
at their hands? 

Time and again we take into our houses and homes Africans whose 
knowledge of any domestic chore is a little and dangerous thing... . 
We patiently endeavour to instil into them the rudiments of clean- 
liness and hygiene—we have but to step a few yards from the houses 
they have cleaned and polished for us into their kias to see just how 
much our teaching means. . . . We are sometimes rewarded in our 
efforts and a “boy” becomes a useful and valued servant, but how often 
are we betrayed for a few extra shillings a month from some other boss 
or missus. . . 

Most housewives are not “down” on the Africans—we know, in this 
climate, they are essential—perhaps even a necessary evil—but may I 
suggest that the fanatic protagonists of Native Advancement try to 
instil into them—in schools or institutions—the merest glimmer of re- 
sponsibility, loyalty and honour, and a desire to give their employers 
even one half a day’s honest work per day... . 

Exasperated 


The writer fails to see the contradictions inherent in her argu- 
ment. The “few extra shillings” are customarily ten shillings, a 
30 percent increase on a house boy’s salary of $4.00 a month and a 
10 percent increase on the cook’s salary of $14.00 a month. Ap- 
parently, then, if the husband of Exasperated came home to say 
that he had been offered a 30, 20, or even 10 percent increase 
in salary by another firm, his wife would exclaim in horror 
that abandoning his present position was “betrayal” and that 
he had better be off to an institution to learn “responsibility, 
loyalty, and honour.” Furthermore, in believing that she is the 
victim of a climate which makes servants “‘a necessary evil,’ Exas- 
perated is by no means unusual, although the climate of Salisbury, 
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as of the high plains of Rhodesia generally, is superb, with a brief 
rainy season, prevailingly warm and sunny weather, and a winter 
which is a three-month prolongation of that all-too-rare Eastern 
seaboard phenomenon, “a clear spring day.” Presumably for her it 
is the name Africa which conjures up the absent jungle. 

Essentially the European woman in Africa is the victim of her 
feelings of fear and guilt over the gulf between herself and her 
servants. She has the obvious fears of women in her situation of 
course: sexual violation, theft, even murder. Such fears are most 
prevalent (for good reason) in the Union of South Africa, where 
it is a rare advertisement for houses to rent that does not mention 
the type of burglar detection system in operation; but even in 
Rhodesia there are housewives, admittedly comparatively few, 
who sleep with revolvers underneath their pillows. 

A more subtle and a pervasive fear in the woman, however, is 
that she will lose her prized social status, of which possession of 
servants is the symbol, because the servants refuse to recognize that 
status. Much of the criticism of servants can be understood in 
these terms. Although some of it is simply defensive—although I 
may not be doing any housework, my position is justified by my 
high standards, and if I should do it, I would do it better and I 
am thus truly superior—frequently the servants are really bad 
and have been selected because, subconsciously, the housewife is 
afraid to hire a superior type. The good servant may be ‘“‘cheeky’”— 
capable of answering back to the “boss” or “madam’’—and once 
the absence of ‘“‘cheekiness’’ becomes a standard in selection, the 
intelligent African obviously ranks second to the fool. The house- 
wife continues to feel she is looking for the best servant, but her 
“best” is the African woman with no tell-tale gleam of intelligence 
in the eye, who repeats “Yes, Madam” more from failure to under- 
stand than from agreement. The lady of the house may have to 
repeat seven times over what she wants the servant to do, only to 
discover that the African has sugared the children’s meat and 
salted their pudding; she may despair over the ironing and weep 
over her shattered wedding crystal, but of one thing she will be 
confident: that servant will never upset the tenuous balance of 
her world by answering back when she shouts at her. 

A more important way in which the white woman is victimized 
is through her inability to do without household help, both be- 
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cause she feels it impossible to do work “in this climate’ and be- 
cause status requires that she have servants. Even if a family is in 
straitened circumstances, servants are not considered a dispensable 
item. When we first arrived in Rhodesia, a wave of protest was 
sweeping the country over the ever rising cost of living. House- 
wives temporarily forgot the iniquities of their servants to lament 
the failure of wages to keep pace with living costs. A number of 
housewives sent in their budgets to the newspaper to show that 
even after they had abandoned butter for margarine, reduced meat 
to the smallest ration, made potatoes the staple of their diet, and 
even cut down on bread and milk, it was still impossible to make 
ends meet. Tucked away unobtrusively in the budgets were the 
wages of servants, and yet only one housewife felt it necessary to 
comment on maintaining two servants in her dire situation. She 
could not part with them because it would be unfair after they had 
been with her for years. 

Even low income housing developments, which a family is not 
eligible to enter unless its income is below a certain figure and 
where houses are built on very small plots, have kias for servants. 
An attempt was made recently in one such development to build 
without the extra space for servants; women refused to move in 
until the carports were turned into kias. 

The cheapness of servants, as any housewife will readily admit, 
is an illusion. Salaries do not include uniforms; the customary 
extra allowance of “luxury foods” like jam, sugar, and margarine; 
medical care; and wastage, the most important of all. Yet figures 
prepared by Rhodesia’s Central Office of Census and Statistics 
indicate that those in the very lowest income group, who earn 
less than $45 a week, spend $7 a week on servants’ wages—20 per- 
cent of their income excluding any of the heavy extra costs in- 
evitably attached. Thus in order to keep servants many housewives 
must join the ranks of working women. Today almost one-third of 
the married white women in Southern Rhodesia hold jobs. 

So dependent does the housewife become upon her servants 
that she cannot imagine life without them. She is in a very real 
sense trapped by them, for her dependence prevents her from 
leaving an environment where she can continue to enjoy servants 
for one where they will not be available. The mother of our 
family doctor, who had been left widowed with two small children 
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and supported them in professional schools by a trade she learned 
subsequent to her husband’s death, confided to me that her hus- 
band at the time of their marriage had wished to emigrate to the 
United States. Although the notion had been appealing to her, 
she had vetoed it, because ‘‘I knew without servants I could never 
cope.” A young neighbor of mine, the mother of four children, 
was more enterprising in that she planned to go to Canada, al- 
though she was no less fearful of coping without servants. ‘“Amer- 
icans must be so wonderful. I’m terribly frightened. But I’m 
practicing. I do my own bed every day now and I make the chil- 
dren do theirs.” 

She was planning yet more daring innovations. Their house 
was up for sale, and as soon as it was sold they would all move 
into an apartment. She would dismiss all her servants and prac- 
tice conducting the whole household for a few months before their 
departure. I was tempted to suggest that she would have more 
than enough housework in Canada and that she should enjoy her 
servants while she could, but I was reluctant to dampen the 
genuine spirit of adventure with which she looked forward, half 
in longing, half in terror, to those few months of dish towels and 
floor polishers in her apartment. 

Although the white woman has been instrumental in establish- 
ing and maintaining the great gulf between herself and her ser- 
vants, she nonetheless suffers from the frustration of constant asso- 
ciation with the natives without ever finding a common meeting 
ground. In many households the servant is as much a stranger to 
the housewife after ten years as he was the first week he entered 
her employ. The housewife’s only expression of her sense of frus- 
tration may take the form of criticism of her servant’s stupidity. 
The South African novelist Nadine Gordimer, in her story “Horn 
of Plenty,’ focuses on this problem of the immense gulf between 
servant and mistress and significantly chooses for her protagonist 
an American woman; for only if the woman comes from outside 
Africa does the expectation of close contact with a servant make 
sense. 

The heroine of the story comes to Africa, first to Northern 
Rhodesia and then to the Union of South Africa, and after firing 
a succession of totally incompetent servants, finds a native woman 
who is both tireless and efficient. But although Rebecca leaves 
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nothing to be desired, the American is dissatisfied. In New York 
she had depended on Mrs. Wilks, a wonderful servant-confidante- 
mother combination who anticipated her every mood and need. 
With Rebecca every desire has to be stated explicitly—there will 
not even be a hot cup of coffee for her employer after a tiring 
shopping trip unless she pointedly asks for it. 

The story ends with the American deciding on impulse to go 
out with her husband. She puts on a beautiful dress and runs to 
the kitchen, ostensibly to tell her servant she is going out but 
actually to obtain the admiration she craves: 


The white woman stood in the doorway, smiling. She was beautiful. 
She was beautifully dressed. The smile was one of justifiable pleasure 
in the knowledge of the power of beauty, the smile that, in a room 
full of such smiles, was striking enough to make the artists, the writers, 
the television producers and the playwrights, turn their heads in 
homage. 

Rebecca was glad to be off early, for once. She raised her yellowed 
eyes a moment in abstracted acknowledgment of her mistress’s pres- 
ence. “Good night, mam,” she said, and gave the sink a quick swab 
before she picked up the paper bag and her key and went out, locking 
the kitchen door behind her. 

Pat heard her husband, calling in the hall: “Pat? Darling?” 

But she stood there, before the door the servant had closed behind 
her, the fur on her arm sinking lower and lower, all the excitement 
in her blood ebbing flatly, like the fizz in a drink left standing. 


Worlds apart, housewife and servant confront each other daily in 
the kitchen, and it is not the servant who suffers, the distance 
seeming to her perfectly natural, but the housewife who needs 
some bond but is unable to communicate. 

The housewife is not alone in falling victim to her servants. 
Through her the next generation becomes heir to the same fear, 
guilt, and dependency, and thus the vicious ever-widening circle 
embraces all of colonial society. The white child suffers initially 
from the ignorance in which he is kept. In the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, he knows nothing of the character, atti- 
tudes, and background of twenty-five out of every twenty-six mem- 
bers of the society, for this is the disproportion between black 
and white. The average child knows the African only as servant. 
It is the rare child who finds his parents entertain Africans 
socially; if they live in an apartment house they are not permitted 
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to do so, since most leases have a clause stating that Africans may 
only enter as servants. 

The child may see an educated African in the library, the post 
office, the Federal Parliament (there are no Africans in the South- 
ern Rhodesian Parliament) or in the new University College, but 
not in a restaurant or even in a motion picture house, none of the 
large cinemas having yet shown any signs of constructing the three 
sets of lavatories—for Europeans, for Asians and Coloreds, and for 
Africans—legally necessary before their admission. The child is, 
in fact, hard put to imagine an African who is not a servant. One 
liberal mother described to me her embarrassment on bringing 
an American Negro woman with a Ph.D. in psychology to the 
house for tea. On the way she stopped for her son whose school 
was out. On the drive home the boy cheerfully asked his mother, 
“Who's the new nanny?” The dress, manner, and speech of the 
woman were all insufficient to overcome the inevitable equation 
of African and servant in a schoolboy’s eyes. 

But the most serious way in which the child is handicapped in 
colonial society is by the distance he must maintain between him- 
self and the African—even when the distance is a fiction. If the 
child comes from a liberal home, his school will soon impress upon 
him the need to maintain superiority. Falling behind the African 
in any way becomes the schoolboy’s bogeyman. The far from 
liberal wife of a regional administrative officer high in the hier- 
archy of the Department of Native Affairs described to me with 
satisfaction how the intelligent schoolteacher had transformed her 
twin six-year old boys from bored mischief-makers into ardent 
scholars. The teacher lost patience with them one day and told 
them flatly, ““That’s right. Go on the way you are and a native will 
be your boss.” 

Fear of falling behind unfortunately does not always work so 
well. What of the European children with I.Q.’s of 70 or below, 
for European colonies, like their motherlands, have discovered 
that 214 percent of the children have below normal I.Q.’s. What 
indeed? echo those responsible for European education in South- 
ern Rhodesia. Small though the percentage of ineducable children 
is, the total number increases each year, and in Rhodesia, accord- 
ing to one educational director quoted in the Rhodesia Herald 
(Jan. 11, 1960), it “worries us to death.” In his own words: 
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As the African advances so the European who through no fault of his 
own happens to be educationally sub-normal is going to have an ever- 
increasing task to keep his head above water. 

It is really a social problem. Should they be found sheltered employ- 
ment even if their qualifications are below those of Africans? Should 
employers be asked to save special places for them? 


In other countries, of course, such people can lead reasonably 
satisfactory lives, finding jobs as unskilled labor. A white colonist 
cannot take a job digging ditches or sweeping streets. ‘The color 
bar works in reverse as well, for even in the unlikely event that he 
could persuade someone to hire him, he could never support him- 
self on the tiny salary attached to the job. (The European’s scorn- 
ful attitude toward manual labor is adopted by the African who 
thinks of education as a means to a “European’s job.” “To sit at 
a desk with a white collar on is all he wants,” says the European in 
disgust, comparing the educated African unfavorably with his 
uneducated brother, apparently never realizing that the African 
is honoring him through imitation.) 

Immigrants can be screened so that only an elite are admitted; 
the same cannot be done with the second generation, Rhodesians 
by right of birth. The ludicrous extremes to which a country can 
be driven in its need to maintain a nonexistent superiority for the 
white man are best illustrated by the Union of South Africa. 
White boxers are now forbidden to practice with black sparring 
partners (white champions were knocked out too often in prac- 
tice sessions) , and white officers for native affairs may no longer 
shake hands with the black men whose lives they administer. 

There has been speculation as to what the fate of African 
colonies would have been if white women had never been ad- 
mitted to them. Professor A. Stevens, a Scottish geographer, has 
argued that the entire colonial problem arose with the importa- 
tion of white women. The initial reason for the intransigent atti- 
tude of the white woman may simply have been the instinct for 
self-preservation. Since the male colonizer readily mates with the 
native, the European woman is the superfluous participant in the 
colonial endeavor; originally it may only have been to exchange 
her vulnerable position for a secure status that she created an 
“apron curtain” between white and black which the man then 
found extremely difficult to cross. 
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No matter, today there is obviously no ready-made solution to 
the colonial problem. Forbidding the entry of any more white 
women into the African continent would avail little, since the 
entering single male would find the daughters of the white settlers 
waiting for his hand. Banishing all white women from the colonies 
would be highly effective, but this solution probably ceased being 
practical when the first Queen Elizabeth passed away. In all fair- 
ness to the women it should be mentioned that banishing all 
white males would be of equal if not greater efficacy, since pre- 
sumably the woman as homemaker would more quickly impart 
“civilized values.” 

In a problem not susceptible of radical solution, there can only 
be a choice between alternatives, none of them attractive to those 
who choose. The white minority may maintain its supremacy by 
force. This is the course to which the Union of South Africa is 
now committed (as are Portugese East Africa and Angola although 
they receive less publicity) , and the length of time that supremacy 
in the Union may be maintained in this way should not be under- 
estimated. Neither should the effect of an emerging police state on 
white society be ignored. A radical impoverishment of such a 
society is inevitable: immigration, certainly of desirable elements, 
will end; emigration of the most creative members of the society 
will be speeded up; and as the government moves in to jail the 
Europeans who disagree with it and to censor books and news- 
papers critical of its policies (as it is now doing) , the present rich 
cultural life of the Union of South Africa will come to an end. 

A second alternative is for the white minority to give in, an ex- 
periment in which Kenya, under pressure from the British govern- 
ment, is now engaged. The plan is not to abdicate power, as the 
Belgians did in the Congo, but to transfer it gradually to a multi- 
racial legislature which will be predominantly African. In such a 
course there is both danger and hope. The danger is that as com- 
petition develops between African leaders for the support of their 
constituents, the more radical leader will be the more successful 
and racial tension will increase to the point where the European 
will be driven out. The hope is that, by handing over power grad- 
ually to the majority, the European will win the confidence of the 
Africans, who will see the advantage of keeping the European 
society in their midst and will be willing to share power or at 
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least guarantee equal rights. What happens also depends in part 
on how cooperative the Europeans will be in the next few years. 
For the most part the colonials in Kenya feel that they have been 
sold down the river by the British government, and it is not an 
encouraging sign that they rallied in the last election almost 
solidly, not to the moderate Blundell, but to the rightist 
Cavendish-Bentinck. 

The question remains if a multi-racial society is any longer 
possible in Africa. Has the colonial experience molded the 
colonizer into so rigid a shape that he can no longer bend? Has 
it hurt the African so deeply that he can never trust the white 
minority in his midst? In making its recommendations concern- 
ing the future of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
Monckton Commission has urged loosening of the ties but not 
actual breaking up of the Federation on the grounds that such a 
course would be an admission that a multi-racial state is impossible 
in Africa. 

How and when tensions will finally be resolved in the African 
states that retain strong white minorities is impossible to foresee. 
The old colonial society resting upon acceptance of the colonizer 
by the African is over. Southern Rhodesia was perhaps the last 
bastion of this kind of tranquillity, but when the shots rang out 
some months ago, bringing to an end a record period of sixty years 
in which no Africans were killed in rioting, anxiety stopped being 
something for the future. The pattern now emerging in Southern 
Rhodesia seems to be essentially one marked by concessions from 
the dominant white minority. That these concessions will lead 
to the free social mingling of the races—a “multi-racial partner- 
ship” as The Federation so optimistically describes itself — is 
doubtful; the apron curtain may prove firmer than any legal or 
political barriers. 





The oasis 


ROBERTA ENGLE PETERS 


The bus appeared first upside down, hidden by the heat waves 
and reflected in water that wasn’t there. I went over to the side 
window to watch. 

I could take a minute. The bus was due at twelve and every- 
thing was ready. The four tables and the counter were wiped 
clean of dust and set up with silver and water glasses to save time 
later. The coffee was made. The napkin holders were filled. 
Manuela was banging pans in the kitchen. 

I saw how fly-specked the window was and decided to say some- 
thing. I decided right away not to bother. There was no way you 
could persuade Manuela to wash a window she could still see 
through. I would either have to wash it myself or ask—I couldn’t 
finish that even in my thoughts. 

The bus was a ship now, red and white, square, sailing straight 
across the blue mirage lake. A lot of people thought the water was 
real and drove on and on expecting to reach it, and then came into 
the cafe chattering and laughing at their own silliness. It never 
did seem funny to me. 

I stuck my hand in my apron pocket and touched the fold of the 
letter, worn soft, and the snapshot. I wished I could have taken 
time to wash my hair and fix it a little, and iron a clean dress, but 
it was the tourist season. 

In the four years since I quit teaching school in Flagstaff and 
came back to help Pa at the Oasis Cafe (there was a spring out 
back and a clump of cottonwoods) , it had become hard to re- 
member to try to look nice. I was too thin now, anyway. And 
tired. The dime store mirror in my bedroom showed it, my cheek- 
bones getting sharper and browner every year, my hair dry as 
buffalo grass and pulled straight back to keep it out of the way. 
Once a boy in Flagstaff said I had pretty eyes. Four years ago. 
Five or six. 

There was a scratch of movement behind me. I remembered 
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Betty Krakow at the end of the counter. I turned around. 

“Here it comes.” 

She clattered her lipstick-stained coffee cup down on the 
counter. She was thirteen, maybe fourteen. It didn’t seem right 
to give her coffee but they order it and what can you do? Her 
folks worked up at the mine and her nice blue suitcase was on the 
floor beside her. Going to Cortez, I guessed. Mine people were 
good customers. 

“You sure?” 

She didn’t sound anxious exactly. Excited. The way kids get 
excited about things. Older people sometimes, too, but they 
learn not to show it. 

I looked again, to humor her. “Sure.” 

Something about her made me think of myself fourteen years 
old, sunburned and leggy, before Pa sent me over to Flagstaff, 
before I had ever lived anywhere except in the three rooms behind 
the cafe. Betty’s folks had a big car and a TV and air conditioning 
in their house. 

I looked at her bright lipstick and pretty blouse and her little 
gold wristwatch. Kids are spoiled nowadays, I thought. Whatever 
they want, they get it. They don’t know anything about what life 
can be like. I wondered what happens if they grow up and find 
out all of a sudden. I didn’t care. I just wondered, just to be 
thinking about something, anything but that bus. 

I went around behind the counter, still trying to keep my mind 
on Betty. The bus was real now, getting bigger and bigger. 

“You walk all the way from the mine?” It helped to keep 
talking. 

“A trucker gave me a lift to the highway.” She was turned 
around Icaning against the counter but she wasn’t trying to see the 
bus. She was looking in the other direction. 

“Your daddy couldn't get off long enough to drive you down, I 
suppose.” 

It would be maybe two minutes now. I creased the letter with 
my thumbnail. 

There were five more in my bottom dresser drawer. One had 
the printed letterhead of the Sunshine Friendship Club in 
Phoenix. There was a list that gave the names, ages, descriptions, 
things like that. You chose one and the Club forwarded your 
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letter. The one in my pocket was from Max Johnson, number 8 
on the list. 

I had sense enough to see that the snapshot was faded, maybe 
old. I wasn’t being fooled. But what would a man who had ever 
looked like that think about the Oasis? And I had sent him a 
two-bit photo taken in Flagstaff, so it was a lie in a way. It didn’t 
look like me. 

“He was asleep. He’s been on nights.” Betty’s wide-eyed stare 
slid from the window to me to the coffee cup. “Mom works in 
the commissary days. That’s why nobody brought me.” 

“The commissary.” I wondered what she was so jumpy about. 
“They've got everything up at the mine now, right there handy. 
Must be nice.” 

“T hate it! They think I’m a baby.” 

She stopped to watch a truck and trailer outfit that pulled off 
the highway. The truck’s door opened and a battered suitcase 
dropped out, then a man swung down. Betty slid off the stool and 
ran outside. The screen door slapped shut behind her. 

“Ed!” she cried, and I saw that he wasn’t a man at all, just a boy. 
“Eddie!” 

The truck starting up again covered whatever they said next, 
but she threw her arms around his neck and pressed against him so 
close that my face got hot, watching. Then they turned and came 
into the cafe arm in arm, Ed scooping up his suitcase as they came. 
They managed to walk over to the counter, drop Ed’s suitcase 
beside hers, and sit down without ever taking their eyes off each 
other. Not a day over fourteen, I thought. Ed maybe fifteen, no 
more. 

But I had things to do. The bus was close now. 

“Manuela!” I called, loudly because she never noticed unless 
you screamed. ‘Here it comes!”’ 

She didn’t answer but she stuck her head out the opening, her 
flat brown face turned first toward me, then the side window. 
Then it was gone again. 

For more than a year I had lived alone behind the cafe. Alone 
except for Manuela. Pa was buried where he wanted to be, on the 
hill out beyond the cottonwoods. I had answered Max Johnson's 
last letter the day it came, and sent him bus fare. 
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I took a deep breath. It was no hotter than usual but I couldn't 
seem to get enough air. 

Then there was a spatter of gravel from the big tires as the bus 
left the highway. It pulled up so close to the windows that its 
red and white paint shut out everything else. The roar of its 
motor shook the cafe. 

Then the engine sulked to a stop. The bus door flapped open 
and the driver bawled, “Twenty minutes lunch stop. Restrooms 
to the rear, ladies right, gents left. Lunchroom inside. Twenty 
minutes.” 

I wiped my wet palms on my apron. 

Two men, young, both wearing wrinkled sport shirts and blue 
jeans, got off the bus first and headed around the cafe. They 
seemed to be together, though. I was looking for just one. 

A woman was next, white-haired and shabby, carrying a straw 
reticule. She went around back, too. Then a Chinese girl with a 
face like one of those dolls. She stepped down, then turned and 
waited for a freckle-faced boy in a sailor’s uniform. She said 
something and the boy shrugged and headed around the cafe. She 
came on inside. 

A girl who didn’t look much older than Betty came next, carry- 
ing a baby, a tiny one with nothing on it but a greyish diaper. It 
clutched at her wrinkled red dress and whimpered. 

A middle-aged couple sat down at one of the tables. “Two 
plate lunches, two coffees,” the man said, reading the blackboard 
menu and not even waiting for me to come over. I called the order 
out to Manuela, then took the coffee to them. 

Somebody asked, ‘‘How’s the meat loaf?” 

I said, “Very nice,” and went back to the counter where the 
Chinese girl and the one with the baby were sitting. “I'll wait to 
order when my husband comes,” the Chinese girl said in perfectly 
good English. 

I went around to see about the two men who had come in and 
sat down ata table. A woman with a little boy had taken another 
one. ““I'wo hamburgers, one coffee,” she said when I was close. 

The little boy said, “Pop, pop, pop.” 

“After you eat your hamburger,” the woman said. 

Somebody asked, “You got any soup?” 

Someone else said, “Just ice tea, please.” 
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“Cheeseburger. Without mustard.” 

“A hamburger, I guess. And the baby’s bottle, could you 
possibly—?””’ 

“Sure. Warm it in the kitchen. Only take a minute.” 

I didn’t have time any more to study every passenger and try 
to guess. Nobody looked like the snapshot. My stomach was a 
stone but I put down orders, filled coffee mugs, yelled at Manuela, 
warmed the baby’s bottle, and scooped up ice cream. A lock of 
hair came down and pasted itself on my forehead. I pushed it 
back. 

The sailor and the Chinese girl were eating cheeseburgers, not 
talking. The woman at the table was scolding the little boy for 
blowing bubbles in his pop. He wasn’t eating his hamburger. 
The girl with the baby tried, without getting anywhere, to eat 
her sandwich and feed the kid all at once. Betty Krakow and her 
Ed were talking to the bus driver, who sat beside Ed. A tramp 
had the stool between the Chinese girl and the one with the baby. 
I hadn’t seen him come in. I went right over. 

We get them in the summer. They leave the freights down 
around Gallup and try the highways when the weather is good. I 
couldn’t tell if this one had come in on the bus—sometimes they 
scare up a few dollars—or hitch-hiked or just hoofed it. He had 
slicked himself up in the restroom and buttoned the neck of his 
ragged tan shirt the way they do trying to look respectable. Trying 
to play on your sympathy. 

I said, “Yes?” in a way to let him know he wasn’t getting any 
handouts. 

His eyes were milky blue and bloodshot and he didn’t say any- 
thing. 

If he didn’t have a dime for his coffee, he could get out. I said, 
“You want to order?’’ and made it sound tough. 

He closed his eyes and opened them again like a lizard in the 
sun. Ina voice like a rusty nail dragged across a window screen he 
said, ‘Are you Miss Willows? My name’s Johnson. Max Johnson.” 

The stone in my stomach turned to gravel. I looked at his shirt 
that had been washed and not ironed and needed patching on the 
shoulder, and his slicked-down grey hair so long it parted over his 
ears. 

“Why you send him money to come?” Manuela had asked. 
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“Must be a bum. Nobody but a bum can't get work, can’t get 
some money now’ days.” 

Pretty soon I said, just to be getting the word out, “Hello.” 

Manuela tapped on the bell and I turned away, stiff, as if I had 
been standing there a long time. 

I took two lunches out to a table, then coffee, and asked, “There 
be anything else?” I went to see if the two men wanted any dessert. 
I even went to the door and looked out at the bus, pretending I 
needed to know if there were any more coming. 

I felt cheated, the way you feel when a big party comes in and 
orders dinner and then decides not to wait after you’ve got it half 
ready. Everything’s wasted. But I couldn’t stand there looking 
out the door all day. I went back. 

Sort of muttering it, Max Johnson said, “You've got a 
place.” 

“Bus always brings a rush.” 

I wiped off the counter, not looking at him. Nice place. Well, 
I could pay his fare back to Phoenix. Or on to Cortez. That 
would be cheaper. 

The Chinese girl and the sailor had pushed their plates back. I 
went over. 

“More coffee?” 

They didn’t hear me. 

“Honolulu, Honolulu.” He had a deep voice, not boyish at all. 
‘‘Nothing’s ever gonna be as good as that, is it? Why'd you ever 
leave?” 

“You're my husband.” Her face was still as smooth as a doll’s. 
Her eyes were alive, though. “Our home should be together.” 

“Sure, sure. You're gonna like my folks. They’re gonna like 
you. The surprise’ll be fine. They'll be nuts about havin’ a 
daughter-in-law. Only don’t keep harpin’ on Honolulu.” 

I thought, why the young punk. Surprise, nothing. He’s just 
scared. He’s scared to have his folks know he married a Chinese 
girl, and scared of how she’s going to feel when they don’t like it. 

I said, ‘More coffee?” again. 

She heard me that time. She said, “Thank you,” and put in 
two lumps of sugar after I'd poured it. 

Max Johnson mumbled, ‘‘I—you look like your picture.” 

Trying to butter me up. I took a long swipe at the counter. 
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‘More than I can say for you.” 

“I didn’t have any new ones.” His shirt collar was so big he 
could have pulled his head right down inside it. He almost did. 

I said, “Well, I expect you'd better just stay on the bus. I guess 
I can pay your fare on to Cortez.” 

His head came up a little bit and he blinked again in that lizard 
wav he had. I looked along the counter for something to do, any- 
thing. Ed was counting out some bills. The baby spit up part of 
its milk and started to cry again. 

“You don’t just—want to talk it over?” I turned back to Max 
Johnson, surprised. I wouldn’t have thought he had spunk 
enough to argue. “Like you said in your letter?” 

“You said in your letter what your age was. And it was a lie.” 

“If I'd told you, would you have kept on writing?” 

a a 

To show him that ended it, I walked away. I went over to 
where Betty and Ed and the driver had gone into a huddle. 

“More coffee anybody?” 

Betty and Ed said, “No,” together. Charlie said, “Fill ’er up.” 

I took my time. I didn’t want to go back where he was. I asked, 
“You two kids both going to Cortez?” I didn’t care. I was just 
talking. 

They looked at me. Charlie grinned. ‘“They’re gettin’ married 
up there. Whadda you think about that?” 

I put the coffee server right down on the counter. 

“You know how old they are?” I asked Charlie. 

‘Nothin’ to me, long as they pay their fare. I’m not the license 
bureau.” 

“Betty's folks live up at the mine. They’ll be wild.” 

“Now, listen,” Ed said, still holding that handful of money. 

‘Nothing says I should check on the age of my passengers,” 
Charlie said. “You pay when you get on the bus, kid. Cripes, 
listen to that.” 

It was the baby and it was really crying now. I looked up. Max 
had followed me. Standing up you could see the size he was, even 
hunched down that way as if he wanted to be smaller. His baggy 
pants were pulled in around the middle with a dirty canvas belt 
a foot too long. He was listening to the talk with Charlie and the 
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kids, looking for a way to get himself in. Fat chance. His bleary 
eyes slid over to me and he shuffled his feet. 

“Somebody ought to help that girl with that baby,” he 
mumbled. 

Charlie and the kids looked at him. He smiled like a skeleton, 
all hollow eye-sockets and too many teeth. His eyes found Betty. 

“You ever hold a baby, sis?” he asked. “That’s all she needs, 
somebody to hold it so’s she can eat a bite.” 

“Why, of course I have. Lots of times,” Betty flared. Maybe that 
sis did it. “Why, I—all right.” 

She went over and said something—I couldn’t hear it above 
the baby’s howls—to the girl, who looked surprised and then so 
grateful she darned near cried. 

Then Betty was holding the baby against her shoulder, awk- 
wardly, the way a little girl holds a new, big doll. Ed watched her, 
erinning and proud. Jiggling the baby, copying somebody she 
had seen somewhere, Betty came back toward us. The baby 
stopped crying and made a little coughing sound. 

“Say, you'd better—” I didn’t finish. I was too late. The baby 
spit up the rest of its milk. 

Betty looked at the baby and at her blouse. It took her a 
second, until the sour wet soaked through, to know what had 
happened. 

“Oh! Why, the nasty thing!” She shoved the baby at Max and 
pulled the damp blouse away from her shoulder. “Ugh. Why, 
that’s awful!” 

“Baby’s not nasty, or awful, either.” Max held it with one arm 
and mopped its red little face with a paper napkin. “Just natural. 
It’ll stop crying now, I guess.” He looked over it at Betty and 
smiled that toothy way again. “Might as well start learning. 
You're going to get married. You'll be having your own.” 

Betty stopped plucking at her ruined blouse and eyed him 
indignantly. 

“Not for years and years!” 

The baby’s mother had turned around on her stool. She looked 
too worn out to do anything but go on chewing. She spoke though, 
finally. She said, “Ha!” 

Betty stared as if straggly hair and purple-shadowed eyes and 
cheap, mussy clothes made the girl a freak. Then she grabbed up 
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her suitcase. “I'd better change my blouse,” she said, and hurried 
out. 


Max held the baby the way a man does, as if it might break if he 
held it any tighter and might fall if he didn’t. Funny. He was all 
right a minute ago. 

The Chinese girl kept watching him. For the first time, her 
face had an expression. She smiled. She got up and came over to 
Max. 

“Let me take him.”’ She had a soft voice like those glass things 
that tinkle in the wind. Carrying the baby as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world, she went back to her husband. ‘‘See 
him,” she said. ‘Just see.” 

“What's so hot about a kid?” the sailor snarled. 

“Ah, but he’s so wonderful.’”” A small hand reached up and 
found her chin. ““Touch him. Go on. Feel his chubby legs, so 
sturdy, a tiny new man.” 

The sailor said, “Aw,” but he reached out a big hand and took 
hold of one of the baby’s bare feet. The scowl changed. “Call that 
a foot?” he growled. “That little bitty thing?” 

“It will grow,” she said placidly. “It’s a fine foot. Strong.” 

The sailor stopped looking at the baby. He let its foot go and 
looked at his wife. He said, “Yeah?” And then, ‘Listen, is he 
heavy for you? You want me to take him?” 

“He isn’t heavy.” She smiled again. 

Charlie asked, ‘“‘How’s about that pie?” 

One of the men by the window called, “Can we get some more 
coffee here?”’ 

I said, remembering, “Sure. Sure, right away.” 

When I turned from filling the mugs, Max had walked across 
the cafe, over by the candy case. He was just standing there. 

On my way back to the counter I stopped. 

‘“Why’d you make Betty take that baby? Her nice clothes and 
all, too.” 

He shuffled. “Like a little girl with a doll. Maybe now she'll 
think about it some.” 

I looked at the sailor and his wife, talking quietly now with 
their heads close together. She still held the baby. 

I said, “You could have asked—her in the first place.” 

“She’s got it now. Sailors like babies.’ He was watching me 
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with those watery eyes, just watching. ‘I’m sorry about being so— 
old. About lying.” 

I looked away, and saw the gum and candy down in the case. 
Even behind glass, it all looked dusty. There never was time 
enough. 

“That about being sick,’”’ I said. “And all that bad luck when 
you got on your feet again.” 

“Three months in the hospital. It took all the money, even 
more. Lately I’ve been mowing lawns, things like that.” 

I gave him a quick look to see if he was lying again. He was 
thinner than a man ought to be, no flesh on him at all. 

“Let’s go, folks.” Charlie stood up. “Next stop, Cortez.” 

‘Hey, wait!’’ Young Ed rushed toward the front, ran back for 
his suitcase. “Betty’ll be right here. Why the heck’s it take so 
long—wait just a sec—” He ran out the door. “Hey, Betty!” 

I looked out the side window. She was walking fast in her silly 
high heels, her blue suitcase swinging, along the shoulder of the 
highway toward the mine turn-off. 

‘Look, wait just a second.”” Ed swung toward the door, jerked 
around again. “T’ll run catch—” 

“Better let her go, boy.” I hadn’t seen Max follow him outside, 
but he was there. He didn’t touch Ed, just stood there, scrawny 
and hunched, beside him. “You go on home, too. Wait a few 
years. There’s lots of time.” 

The girl in red, carrying her baby, tried to shoulder the door 
open and I held it for her. She paused beside Ed and said, “Yeah,” 
then said it again. “Yeah.” 

He flung himself around and stared at her, then at Betty's 
hurrying figure. Without another word he began to march, his 
raw, hurt dignity holding him straight, down the highway in the 
opposite direction. His suitcase bumped against his legs. 

Max came back to where I stood by the door. 

“I'll pay back the money,” he said. “I would have anyway. 
You don’t need to worry.” 

The sailor took his wife’s arm to help her over the place where 
the step was almost worn through. He said, “You'll like Durango. 
In the spring, everything sort of comes in bloom all at once.” 

She answered, “Yes,” in her voice like a tinkling breeze. 
I turned and looked at Max. He wasn’t really a man, I decided, 
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just a shadow left where a man used to be. 

‘Maybe you'd want to stay around a day or so.”” Feed him up, 
I thought. A few good meals and those old shirts of Pa’s. I re- 
membered the dime store mirror and Manuela banging pans and 
pretending not to hear. He wasn’t getting so much, either. I 
said, “Long enough to talk it over, like you said. Of course, if 


you've already got it in mind to go on—” 

He blinked. His eyes looked clearer, not quite so pale. He 
stiffened his shoulders a little, as if holding them straight wasn’t 
a habit he had but he meant to try. 

He said, “No, I didn’t have it in mind,” not muttering now, just 
quiet like. “We can talk and decide. You want me to help clear 
off those tables first?”’ 


AVERNUS UNDER AVENUES 


By CHARLES PHILBRICK 


Baby ‘gators, safety-small, are sent 

To this rock-hot city, and given to kids 
For pets, then flushed by fathers at night 
Down to the city’s subcity of sewers 

In quickest exorcism; Manhattan 

Sells millions of trinkets and toys. 


But down in the stone of this intestined isle 
Warm water flows, and bears dark nutriment 

To swell in saurian flesh; and alligators gone 
From sun there thrive to hugeness, thrash and die, 
Unloving, unsuspected, blackly there, within 
Our deep, unglimmering cverglades. 
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Patterns of tradition in the Soviet Union 


= 


HUGH F. GRAHAM 


A thoughtful observer examining the Greek inscriptions in the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia in Kiev, or contemplating the garish 
cupolas of St. Basil’s near the Kremlin in Moscow, or distinguish- 
ing Poseidon in his chariot from among the crowded mass of 
similar statues clustered along the roof of the Hermitage in 
Leningrad, might well reflect that they are trying to tell him how 
strongly the past lives on in a land which too many commentators 
on the Soviet scene are so fond of terming a strange, new, exotic 
phenomenon. A moment of further reflection may lead him to 
ponder the fundamental fact, so very often ignored or forgotten, 
that a real understanding of contemporary conditions in the 
Soviet Union and any sensible prognostications concerning that 
country’s future can come only from a proper comprehension of 
the region’s past history. This past history, in terms of basic 
fundamentals, is far older than has generally been supposed. 

The Soviet state is the logical product of forces that have been 
operative in the successive major power-centers in the eastern part 
of Europe for some twenty-five hundred years. In the ancient 
world, after the Classical Greek city-state system collapsed, 
Macedon imposed patterns of social and cultural unity on the 
entire eastern Mediterranean area. Rome completed this unify- 
ing process by enforcing rigid political control on the whole 
civilized world, and in so doing forged the first truly World 
State in Western civilization. From Alexander the Great to Con- 
stantine, the fundamental political fact in both the Hellenistic 
World State and the Western World State was a steadily increas- 
ing tendency toward centralized autocracy and absolutism. The 
next stage in the process was the development of the Byzantine 
Empire, the Eastern or Greek part of the Western World State 
that survived the shock of the barbarian invasions which swept 
the Western, or Latin, half of it away. 

The service that the Byzantine Empire rendered the Middle 
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Ages was highly important: to preserve Classical and Christian 
civilization at a time when the states of Western Europe were too 
weak or too disorganized to do so. Byzantium was also the reposi- 
tory of the concept of universal world empire which it had in- 
herited from the Western World State. The Byzantine Empire 
was never the inert and corrupt entity it has often been depicted, 
dissipating its energies in a continual round of court intrigues 
and palace revolutions. That it was a vigorous and adaptable 
organism is proved by the simple fact that it managed to survive 
so long in a profoundly hostile world. The Empire’s enemies were 
numerous and varied, but Byzantium’s military strength and dip- 
lomatic skill invariably proved equal to successive challenges. 

Inheriting from the Western World State the cardinal prin- 
ciple of autocracy, the Byzantine Empire proceeded to develop it 
still further. The Emperor’s word alone was law; the auxiliary 
governmental bodies, the Senate and the Imperial Consistory, 
shorn of all executive authority, existed only to give advice which 
might or might not be heeded. Next to the Emperor stood the 
great nobles. They possessed vast estates and sometimes even 
private armies, but the Emperor was always regarded as the apex 
of the pyramidal social structure. 

Throughout the Empire’s history, with but minor exceptions, 
when a particular ruling dynasty came to an end, nobles strove to 
become emperors and founders of new dynasties rather than to 
form separate principalities. Authoritarian control extended to 
all classes of society. There was a tendency to bring certain units 
of the rural population together in communes, where the prin- 
ciple of joint community action and joint tax responsibility en- 
joyed substantial development. While the effort to tie the rural 
population to the soil steadily grew, the population in the cities 
was organized into craft guilds, where the practice of a trade was 
strictly regulated by law. 

The alter ego of every state in the Middle Ages was its church. 
The Byzantine Empire was no exception; its Orthodox Church 
was enormously important and powerful. Theology dominated 
intellectual life, and to enter the church was an ideal for many 
Byzantine nobles. The clergy was organized into a strong hier- 
archy: monasteries and nunneries abounded, possessing vast 
estates and large revenues usually exempt from taxation. Over 
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this entire establishment ruled the Patriarch, a very popular and 
influential figure. The relationship between the Emperor and 
the Patriarch was very significant in Byzantine history, but it 
developed in a way different from that of the West, where the 
Popes strove to make the Church independent of, and often 
superior to, the temporal authority. 

Soon after Constantine’s time, the Byzantine Emperor, in whom 
Orthodox churchmen had begun to divine God’s Vicegerent on 
earth, came to be regarded both as the protector of the church 
and as the head of the state. Basing his authority on this tradi- 
tional concept, he pronounced on disputed points of doctrine 
either from his own interest in theology or for reasons of political 
expediency. From time to time Byzantine churchmen who held 
strong views on the subject of ecclesiastical primacy challenged 
the Emperor's authority in religious matters. —The Emperor could 
not ignore the attitude of the church, for it enjoyed strong sup- 
port among the people. Many pages of Byzantine history are 
filled with recriminations between the Emperor and the Patriarch 
and their supporters. The question of the extent of the Emperor's 
right to control the church was never conclusively decided, and 
both the state and the church infringed on each other's pre- 
rogatives. 

Church developments also most clearly reveal the decline of 
East-West relations, which had been troubled by Greek-Latin 
dualism since Rome had first expanded eastward. Though still 
formally united, champions of Eastern Orthodoxy and Western 
Catholicism denounced one another and employed what were 
actually minor doctrinal disputes and theological subtleties to 
arouse their adherents. This hostility culminated in the formal 
break between the two halves of the church in a.p. 1054. These 
theological squabbles had their secular counterparts. The Greek 
population of Constantinople often rioted against the Latins 
living in the capital—chiefly the citizens of the trading republics, 
Venice and Genoa—in resentment against the substantial com 
mercial privileges which the latter enjoyed. 

Chis complex of political, social, and religious developments 
from the time of the Greek city-states to tenth century Byzan- 
tium—in short, the total civilizing experience of the Mediter- 
ranean world—had a vitally important bearing on the future of 
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the Slavic states that had begun to rise in the Balkan peninsula 
and elsewhere on the Empire’s European frontiers. 

The tenth century was the crucial period for Byzantine-East 
Slavic relations. In the middle of the ninth century Basil I had 
established the Macedonian dynasty, one of the most capable and 
efficient that ever occupied the throne of Byzantium. Under the 
Macedonian dynasty the Empire enjoyed substantial material 
prosperity and the age was marked by great activity in all branches 
of learning. During the ninth and tenth centuries the Russians 
had begun to sail down the Dnieper river and across the Black 
Sea to Constantinople in annual trading flotillas. A few of their 
leaders subsequently indulged in plundering raids on Byzantine 
possessions in the Black Sea area and even attacked the capital 
itself. Then hostilities abated; treaties of friendship were signed; 
Russians enlisted in the Imperial bodyguard, and the Russian 
princess Olga was lavishly entertained in Constantinople. These 
steadily increasing political and commercial contacts culminated 
in the negotiations between Basil II Macedonian and Vladimir, 
Grand Prince of Kiev, that led to the latter’s conversion to Ortho- 
dox Christianity in A.D. 988-989. This event was of the utmost 
significance for the future course of Russian history. It meant 
that the East Slavic lands now lay open to the penetration of the 
most highly developed, sophisticated, and polished civilization 
that existed in Europe at the time. Furthermore, this civilization 
could take root among primitive peoples who still worshipped 
the forces of nature and whose social and political organization 
was embryonic. Much of the later history of the Eastern Slavs 
was occupied with their efforts to comprehend, assimilate, and 
convert Byzantine civilization to suit their special needs. 

Since the Orthodox clergy had already been active for two cen- 
turies in the Balkans, in the conversion of Bulgaria, churchmen 
were prominent among the Imperial officials who entered the East 
Slavic lands newly thrown open to them. The Orthodox 
church was powerfully assisted in its act of conversion by the fact 
that it permitted services to be sung and sacred books to be writ- 
ten in the native languages of the communicants. This circum- 
stance made it easier for the Slavic states to assimilate Orthodox 
church tradition, and many sacred books were translated into the 
first written Slavic language, Church Slavonic. The new church’s 
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possession of a systematic means of oral communication and of 
the sole body of written tradition enabled it to assume not only 
spiritual primacy but also control of education. The Russians 
thus received a strongly theological instruction, a circumstance 
responsible for the predominantly ecclesiastical outlook which 
characterized Russia for many centuries. 

The early Slavic states also absorbed Byzantine social structure 
and political theory, with its fundamental concept of the all- 
powerful emperor at the apex of society. This idea captivated the 
Eastern Slavs, as it had captivated centuries of secular and ecclesi- 
astical political thinkers before them, and thus in a similar man- 
ner centrifugal tendencies toward oligarchy and democracy, that 
is, toward government by Boyars or Veche on the Slavic scene, 
gradually grew weaker and ultimately disappeared. Autocracy 
steadily increased as the power-center of the early Russian state 
moved northeast from Kiev, through Vladimir-Suzdal, to Moscow. 
One of the chief theoretical reasons why the Grand Prince of 
Moscow emerged as an autocrat was that he sought to adapt him- 
self to the image of his prototype, the Emperor of Byzantium. 

In the latter half of the twelfth century the Mongol chieftain 
Genghis Khan knit the nomad tribes of Outer Asia into one of 
the most efficient fighting forces the world has ever known, the 
Tartar Hordes. Appearing suddenly from the east in the thir- 
teenth century they conquered every country in Asia and Europe 
that they entered, including the Grand Duchy of Moscow, which 
they held in subjection for more than two centuries. In contrast 
with Byzantium, which radiated a theory of world empire that 
could no longer be achieved in practice, the Tartars created a 
world empire for which no theoretical basis had existed. As had 
been the case with the Macedonians in Alexander’s time, the 
‘Tartars’ singular success powerfully reinforced the autocratic 
tendencies already inherent in the governments of all the states 
which they subjected, teaching them a most sanguinary lesson 
in the efficacy of centralized despotism. The Grand Princes of 
Moscow, whose rise to prominence coincided with the period of 
[artar domination in Russia, showed that they had thoroughly 
mastered the theoretical and practical examples that Byzantium 
and the Tartars had provided. 

Che Tartars closely supervised the political aspirations of their 
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subject princelings in Russia, but they took no coercive measures 
against existing religious institutions. The Orthodox church was 
left free to acquire as much land and wealth as it could. Its spir- 
itual prestige increased as the people, impoverished and dis- 
heartened under Tartar control, turned to the church for consola- 
tion and guidance. When Moscow emerged from the period of 
‘Tartar domination in the fifteenth century, these factors had com- 
bined to make the power of the church the greatest in the land. 
Yet its leaders, the Metropolitans of Moscow, who controlled a 
secular and spiritual organization that the Pope might well have 
envied, were steeped in the Byzantine tradition of the virtual in- 
divisibility of church and state. The idea of creating an inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical polity never occurred to them. 

As Moscow was growing stronger in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the Byzantine Empire was growing weaker under re- 
peated attacks from the Ottoman Turks. While this was happen- 
ing, three circumstances isolated Moscow from the West. The 
first was the gradually weakening Tartar control. The second was 
physical: a ring of West Slavic states interposed between Moscow 
and Western Europe. These West Slavic states had been con- 
verted to Catholic Christianity, and their civilizations had been 
strongly influenced by Western Europe. This often led them to 
adopt a hostile attitude toward Moscow. The third arose from the 
fact that the East Slavic states had accepted Byzantine civilization 
at a time when the latter country’s relations with the West were 
unusually hostile. By the fifteenth century Moscow was under- 
taking a steadily larger share of the responsibility of maintaining 
traditional Byzantine concepts since the Empire itself was be- 
coming less able to do so. This again can clearly be seen in the 
question of church relations. 

One of the chief problems of later mediaeval diplomacy was 
how to reunify the eastern and western halves of the church. After 
the severance of 1054, the Byzantine Emperors had used this idea 
of unification, which was extremely attractive to the Pope, as a 
diplomatic club to wield in the struggles that they were waging 
with the various powers of Western Europe. But in the fifteenth 
century a new and more pressing factor entered the picture. Unless 
substantial Western military aid were provided, the Turks would 
destroy the Empire. The Western powers made it clear that 
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church union was an indispensable prerequisite to furnishing aid, 
and the later emperors began.genuinely to regret the existence of 
a schism that had served their predecessors so well. In 1435, on 
the eve of the fall of Constantinople, the Emperor John VIII 
Paleologus made a desperate effort to end the schism by attending 
the Council of Florence. He agreed to the terms of the Florentine 
Union, which went tar to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope 
over the Eastern church, and made a serious effort to enforce its 
provisions on the reluctant populace of Constantinople. The terms 
of the Florentine Union, when laid before the Muscovite religious 
leaders, were summarily rejected. The Muscovites were convinced 
that the Greeks were heretics, sullying the purity of Orthodox 
religion by accepting the union and by submitting to the Pope. 
They felt that the capture of Constantinople by the Turks vindi- 
cated their judgment. Henceforth, the men of Moscow began to 
regard themselves as the avowed champions of true Orthodoxy. 

The historical developments occurring after the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, which marked the end of the Byzantine 
Empire, can be seen in their proper perspective only if the main 
points in the history of Eastern Europe are kept in mind. As the 
Greek city-states declined, the Hellenistic World State disappeared 
and the Western World State broke up; in each case a new power 
stepped into the vacuum that its predecessors had left. The col- 
lapse of the Byzantine Empire created the fourth major power 
vacuum in Eastern Europe, but once again there was another 
power ready to take its place. That power was the Grand Duchy of 
Moscow. Employing the religious terminology through which the 
mediaeval mind expressed its most fundamental ideas, Moscow 
demonstrated her awareness that the time had come to assume this 
high destiny by rejecting the Florentine Union. 

After 1453, examples of this attitude multiplied. The Grand 
Prince of Moscow, Ivan II], married Zoe, the niece of the last 
Kmperor of Byzantium, and assumed imperial prerogatives. His 
grandson, Ivan 1V, was tormally crowned Tsar, the successor of the 
Caesars. A monk of Pskov, Philothei, declared that two Romes 
had fallen, Moscow was the third, and that there would never be a 
fourth. The Tsars and the monk, each in his own way, were ex- 
pressing ideas that had taken two thousand years to formulate. 
Chey were acknowledging responsibility for the maintenance of a 
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body of precepts, a civilization, and a way of life, that had de- 
scended directly to them in unbroken tradition from the ancient 
world. 

The Grand Duchy of Moscow, which, with the establishment 
of the Romanov dynasty in the early seventeenth century, became 
the Tsarist Russian Empire, soon outstripped the Byzantine Em- 
pire in territory, population, and resources. Henceforward a chief 
characteristic of the Russian Empire’s development was a steady 
adaptation, extension, and refinement of the social and political 
structure that it had inherited from Byzantium. Beginning with 
the Byzantine pyramidal social structure, with the emperor, now 
the Tsar, at its apex, Russia proceeded to place a greater share of 
governmental control in the hands of the ruler than the Byzantine 
Emperor had ever enjoyed. The Byzantine nobles had possessed 
patrimonial estates with testamentary rights. An analogous situa- 
tion had existed in the Grand Duchy in the days of the old Boyar 
nobility, but after Moscow had “gathered the Russian lands” and 
Ivan IV had decimated the ranks of the old nobility in the 
Oprichnina period, a new privileged class emerged. This was the 
Serving Nobility, composed of men who had received grants of 
land from the Tsar in exchange for military or personal service. 
They did not possess full testamentary rights and their land could 
revert to the royal domain. It was a potent way for the ruler to 
acquire the undivided loyalty of a very powerful group. 

The history of the peasant became one of increasingly heavy 
government, church, and landlord control. Right of free move- 
ment was gradually restricted, and the peasants were tied more 
closely to the soil. They had long possessed a type of communal 
organization, and the government soon saw how this organization 
could serve its purpose. As social, legal, and financial units they 
grew more numerous and became more rigorously controlled than 
the Byzantine agricultural communes had ever been. 

Russia conclusively solved the question of the relationship of 
the Orthodox church to the state, deciding in favor of the latter. 
The Metropolitans of Moscow had consistently supported their 
Grand Prince. After the downfall of Byzantium the head of the 
Russian church assumed the rank of Patriarch, but the position of 
the church in the state still awaited final clarification. This 
occurred in the seventeenth century upon the advent of Patriarch 
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Nikon. His views on the Patriarch’s temporal position would 
have met with approval from Gregory the Great or Innocent III, 
but such views were opposed to the concepts that had developed in 
the Russian church. Their unpopularity became apparent when 
Nikon sought to implement them. His downfall was occasioned 
by a coalition of other prominent elements in society against 
him—the Tsar, the nobles, and a majority of Orthodox church- 
men. 

A solemn council was convened to investigate Nikon’s conduct, 
which, among other things, showed Moscow’s instinctive tendency 
to appeal to the source of so much of her tradition. Seeking to 
confute Nikon, the council had recourse to a ninth century Byzan- 
tine document, the Epanagoge of Basil I Macedonian, in which 
the respective functions of Emperor, Patriarch, and other high 
officials were defined. The affair of Nikon weakened the Russian 
church and increased its dependence on the state. With his char- 
acteristic thoroughness Peter the Great completed the process by 
creating the Holy Synod, in effect a government department for 
the management of church affairs. 

It is customary to assert that Peter the Great in the eighteenth 
century brought Russia out from a backwater into the main cur- 
rent of European civilization and that his desire was to make 
her over into the image of the nations of Western Europe, one 
symbol of whose progress was their relatively advanced techno- 
logical skills. Peter, aware that Russia had fallen behind other 
countries in this respect, took vigorous measures to Overcome the 
disadvantage. Yet the forces of tradition remained strong. In 
spite of Peter’s extraordinary zeal the country could not suddenly 
discard the intellectual, cultural, and social mould which the 
Byzantine inheritance had stamped upon her, an important factor 
that retarded the assimilation of even Western technology. 

Thereafter there were admittedly greater superficial resem- 
blances between Russia and the Western countries, but these 
should not be taken as indicative of a complete change in outlook. 
Furthermore, in spite of his interest in the scientific and practical 
aspects of Western European culture, Peter had no real wish to 
change the system of government in Russia to conform with con- 
temporary Western practices. He did not care for the liberum 
veto and elective monarchy of the Polish state, and English Par- 
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hamentarianism, which he had observed on a visit to that country, 
made no good impression on him. He saw no reason for importing 
new methods of government from the West because the tradi- 
tional theory of Eastern autocracy exactly suited his restless and 
vigorous personality. His successors also saw no reason to deviate 
from the prescribed path of autocracy that offered, they believed, 
a tried and true theory vindicated by centuries of successful 
practice. 

Catherine the Great was hailed as a liberal, and much has been 
made of her sympathy with French Enlightenment. But after 
the French Revolution broke out, Catherine retreated from her 
liberal position and in the latter part of her reign sought refuge 
once more in the safe, time-honored role of the autocrat. She 
well understood the theoretical source of her power. This can be 
seen in the curious plan she conceived to reorganize the Ottoman 
Empire, which she had reason to expect Russia might succeed 
in overthrowing. She dreamed of having its place taken by a new 
Byzantine Empire and of seeing an Orthodox Patriarch seated 
once more in a Christian St. Sophia, but one now controlled by 
Russia. During her reign the peasant labor system was further 
tightened so that all peasants were tied to the soil in a state of 
virtual slavery. Here Catherine was actually surpassing the auto- 
cratic prerogatives of the Byzantine Emperors, just as her prede- 
cessors had done in the matter of the nobility’s land tenure and 
church-state relations. 

The later, undistinguished members of the Romanov dynasty 
were likewise unwilling to stray far from the narrow path of 
autocracy. Gripped by a tradition so old that they were them- 
selves scarcely aware of its force, they passed through the nine- 
teenth century and ushered in the twentieth affirming their un- 
swerving adherence to principles more absolutist than those 
that had been espoused by Diocletian. 

The long and steady development of autocracy as a powerful 
instrument of government in the four succeeding power-centers 
of Eastern Europe is the chief historical fact of that region. Yet 
it is important to realize that this development is only one side 
of the picture. Another fact of history, much harder to trace, runs 
counter to the theme of autocracy throughout the whole course 
of Eastern European development. It is the theme of unrest and 
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discontent with the prevailing order, frequently expressing itself 
in popular uprisings. It is a maxim that whenever the autocracy 
arrogated to itself additional privilege or fumbled and hesitated 
in its upward course, it provoked a reaction from those beneath it. 
Such reactions often occurred in the history of Eastern Europe, 
but detailed and trustworthy records attesting to these events are 
for the most part lacking. Broad social change, whether evolu- 
tionary or revolutionary, was little appreciated or understood by 
the members of the conservative aristocracy who wrote the history 
of the ancient world or by mediaeval ecclesiastical chroniclers. 
Some records, however, although scanty and biased, have been 
preserved, from which a few illustrative examples may be drawn. 

The ancient world affords frequent if fitful glimpses of revolts 
against established order. Slaves rose in the lands from Sicily to 
the Crimea to engage in a series of desperate and destructive riots 
until brutally suppressed. On more than one occasion the Roman 
legionaries revolted against intolerable conditions of military 
service. These revolts sometimes, after a civil war, resulted in a 
change of rulers on the throne, but the new dynast seldom cared to 
ameliorate the lot of the soldiers who had placed him there. 

In the sixth century a.p. the Byzantine Emperor Justinian, at- 
tempting to reconquer Italy and North Africa, arbitrarily in- 
creased taxes and brought austerity to the whole population. The 
result was the Nike revolt, a riot in Constantinople which became 
so serious that Justinian contemplated abdication before the out- 
break was put down by detachments of foreign mercenaries. 

In the fourteenth century civil war broke out between the repre- 
sentatives of the last legitimate dynasty on the Byzantine throne, 
the Paleologi, and a powerful and enormously wealthy Thracian 
noble John Cantacuzene. The people, regarding this struggle as 
an opportunity to revenge themselves on the nobility for keening 
them in subjection and poverty, plundered the nobles’ estates. 
Their activities assumed the dimensions of a social war that 
devastated the European provinces of the Empire. Cantacuzene 
called in Turkish mercenaries to put down the revolt, and his 
action materially hastened the final fall of the Empire. 

In the next, the Slavic phase of the phenomenon of unrest in 
Eastern Europe, an outburst of violence brought on by the ex- 
tinction of the ancient dynasty of Rurik occurred during the 
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Time of Troubles that ushered in the seventeenth century in 
Russia. The people, following the adventurer Bolotnikov and the 
False Dmitrii, a pretender to the throne of the old royal house, 
showed their hatred of the nobles by raiding and plundering their 
estates. The movement was brought to a premature close when 
the intervention of the Poles and Swedes caused the Russians to 
close ranks against the foreign invaders. 

Further restrictions on the free movements of the peasantry 
culminated in 1670 in a serious, though abortive, revolt led by 
the Don Cossack Stenka Razin. Significantly enough he felt it 
necessary to claim that he had the Tsarevich and the Patriarch in 
his camp with him. About a century later further increases in the 
burdens of serfdom in Catherine’s time provoked the widespread 
peasant rebellion led by Emelian Pugachev. This leader set up a 
kind of “Peasants’ Court,” with himself as Tsar and his chief 
lieutenants as other court dignitaries. 

The necessity of imitating the prevailing pattern of government 
felt by all these early revolutionaries shows that the concept of 
autocracy, now hallowed by so many centuries, had penetrated 
very deeply into the mind of the Russian people. To men be- 
longing to the generations of the False Dmitrii, of Razin, and of 
Pugachev, no other kind of government was conceivable. 

The failure of all these attempts at revolution stemmed largely 
from the fact that the revolutionary leaders were simple men, 
incapable of devising new political theories that could win a wide 
measure of support and offer an acceptable alternative to the 
deep-rooted belief that autocracy was the only possible form of 
government. These leaders sometimes sought to enlist the aid of 
religion to their cause, but this support became steadily less valu- 
able as the church fell more and more under state control. Yet 
the causes of revolution remained, and the urban populace that 
rioted against Justinian, the peasants who fought against Can- 
tacuzene, and the followers of Bolotnikov, Razin, and Pugachev 
in one very real sense had their successors among such groups as 
the Populists, Social Revolutionaries, and Social Democrats. 

It is in this long-range historical context that the modern revo- 
lutionary parties find their proper place, since the voice of social 
protest, though often faint, weak, and difficult to hear, has been 
continually called into existence by the very autocracy that at- 
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tempted to combat it, and it has had an equally long history in 
the development of the successive power-centers of Eastern 
Europe. Seen in this light recent revolutionary movements in 
Russia in reality owe as much or more to the Western World 
State, the Grand Duchy of Moscow, and the Tsarist Russian Em- 
pire as they do to nineteenth-century Western socialist philosophy. 
This, however, assuredly does not mean that the latter has not 
been of the utmost significance. This philosophy, making its way 
into Russia and adapting itself to conditions there, gave decisive 
new assistance to those struggling for reform and provided them 
with the one essential weapon that all earlier revolutionary 
movements in Eastern Europe had lacked. 

This can very clearly be seen from the fact that, in striking 
contrast to the uniform development of autocracy, failure to co- 
ordinate theory with practice has underlain the whole unsuccess- 
ful history of revolutionary activity in Eastern Europe. From 
the days of the slave revolts in the ancient world to the times of 
Pugachev, undisciplined outbursts of violence burnt themselves 
out to no purpose, for they lacked any sustained, fundamental 
motivating principle of political reform. Then, ironically enough, 
in nineteenth-century Russia an isolated counter-tendency, in- 
spired by the new modes of political thought, began to appear. 
Starting with the Decembrists, a small group of young army of- 
ficers who spun republican and constitutional theories at secret- 
society meetings, revolutionary intellectuals espoused many dif- 
ferent abstract political theories but were unable to reach and 
arouse the people, even though their ultimate success depended 
upon their being able to do so. It has been only in the twentieth 
century that these two ingredients essential to revolutionary suc- 
cess have finally coincided. 

The last half-century has witnessed the decisive encounter 
between the traditional autocracy, bewildered by the intransigence 
of the opposition and without a precedent to guide it save that of 
retaliatory violence, and the reformers, encouraged by gains which 
had been made at the autocracy’s expense. After the Tsar lost 
prestige as a result of the 1905 demonstrations and the country 
was plunged into chaos during World War I, revolutionary 
activity culminated in the establishment of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment that lasted from February to October, 1917. The brief 
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existence of this controversial body is of considerable consequence, 
for its establishment is the most recent, successful, and best-docu- 
mented example of the struggle of revolutionary forces in the long 
history of the countries of Eastern Europe. New ideas and exper- 
imental techniques were to be introduced in both theory and 
practice; the old order was decisively to pass away. But what 
might have happened can never be known: the Bolsheviks 
checked the activities of the Provisional Government before they 
had properly begun. 

Where do the Bolsheviks, at first regarded as a minor extremist 
faction among the revolutionary parties, fit into this picture? If 
they are placed, as they should be, in the overall historical setting, 
it will become apparent that they assume functions very different 
from those which their propaganda assigns to them. Like Jus- 
tinian, Cantacuzene, and Catherine before him, Lenin checked 
once more the voice of social protest. Yet in Europe’s funda- 
mentally altered political climate the mere possession of new 
ideas, concepts, and modes of thought seemed likely to win for 
twentieth-century revolutionaries the success that the arms and 
violence of peasants and Cossacks had never achieved. The Bol- 
sheviks cleverly adapted these new ideological weapons to support 
and buttress their position. It is in this that their peculiar genius 
resides. In place of indiscriminate rioting or automatic appeal to 
traditional established patterns of autocracy and religion, the 
Bolsheviks offered social and philosophical principles of revolu- 
tionary dynamism and made as the direct basis of their appeal an 
advance to a glorious future rather than a return to the past. This 
circumstance permitted them to remain in power during the 
crucial early years after 1917, when revolutionary fervor ran high. 
It then seemed that traditions and concepts which had endured for 
more than twenty-five hundred years were to be swept away in a 
single moment. This was not to be the case, however, for after 
revolutionary zeal had waned, the Bolsheviks found themselves 
obliged to devise other means for maintaining themselves in 
power; and whatever their motives, their actions were to the high- 
est degree subtle and ingenious. To the new theories that they 
espoused they began once more to fit the principle of autocracy 
that had so long held sway and began imperceptibly to re-establish 
it. 
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The Bolsheviks’ restoration of the traditional pattern of authori- 
tarian government in Russia has been a basic ingredient vital to 
their success, for, as has been amply demonstrated, autocratic ideas 
are very deeply ingrained in and extremely soothing to the ma- 
jority of the people. Thus, in theory, the Russians today are able 
to enjoy the best of two worlds: the modern one of rapid social 
change, which is inspiring, exciting, and new, together with the 
old, which is traditional, familiar, and comfortable. The briefest 
survey of the actions of the Soviet government indicates that it has 
developed more along the lines of the ancient, time-honored East- 
ern authoritarian system than in accordance with any scheme 
devised or envisaged by nineteenth-century revolutionary intel- 
lectuals. The concentration of power in the hands of the central 
executive authority is the opposite of the Marxian dictum that 
the state will wither away. 

Those close to rapid contemporary developments are apt to 
view the Cold War and all that it implies as a new and un- 
precedented occurrence, occasioned by the recent emergence of 
the United States and the Soviet Union as the two major world 
powers. Modern developments are important and enacted upon 
a global stage, but viewed in the light of history, present-day 
events are no more than the latest manifestation of an age-old 
phenomenon. The conflict between the Eastern and Western 
halves of European civilization has been going on for thousands of 
vears; the battles of Marathon and Salamis were among the first 
tokens of it. 

After the unifying factor which was the Western World State 
broke up, the hostility between East and West that had been sub- 
merged in it remained, and subsequent European history has been 
characterized by a series of thrusts on the part of one side against 
the other. —The Roman conquest of the Hellenistic World State 
was the first example of a successful Western thrust against the 
East, and Western penetration reached its height at the time of the 
Crusades, when Constantinople fell temporarily into the hands of 
Venice and the French feudatories. Farther north, too, there were 
Western thrusts, first from the East Marks of the Frankish king- 
dom into Poland and Moravia, and later from Poland and Sweden 
against the Grand Duchy of Moscow. 

The Fastern counterthrust is at first weak and harder to follow; 
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it formed an important aspect of Justinian’s western campaigns 
and the diplomatic activity of the later dynasty of the Comneni 
in Italy, but in the early modern period it became more clearly 
discernible. It could be seen in Peter the Great’s conquest of 
Swedish territory, in the partitions of Poland, and in Russia’s 
steady expansion at the expense of the Ottoman Empire. It is 
presently running at full tide, with the Baltic States, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and even a portion 
of Germany, all within the Soviet orbit. 

Thus the struggle between the Eastern and Western halves of 
Europe is not, as it has often been stated to be, a contest between 
two essentially foreign ideologies. It is rather a struggle involving 
two aspects of a single civilization. Western Europe and America 
derive their inspiration from the ideal expressed in Athenian 
democracy and Roman republicanism, whereas Eastern Europe 
has selected the concept of autocratic authority, of equal historical 
validity, upon which to base its political organization. The battle 
lines between these opposing forces fluctuated until they became 
relatively stabilized in Central Europe during the fourteenth cen- 
tury in the positions in which they remain, with but minor altera- 
tions, to the present day. 

In the ancient world the two forces contended in the name of 
Greek culture and Roman destiny; in the Middle Ages they strove 
for the respective merits of the Orthodox and Catholic faiths. 
Today, to suit the changed ideas of a changed time, each group 
resolutely supports what each maintains will provide mankind 
with a better life in this world, and this resolves into the struggle 
of capitalism with communism. It is only possible to understand 
the motivations of these two contemporary forces by careful study 
of all aspects of past history; scrutiny of recent events alone will 
not provide a complete answer. 

This survey of the historical developments in the four succeed- 
ing power-centers of Eastern Europe shows that it is unsound to 
assume that the mass of the Russian people are openly uneasy 
and restive under their present form of government, for they 
must recognize that it is in reality but another upward thrust of 
the autocratic principle that has prevailed in this region for more 
than two thousand years. At the same time the theme of counter- 
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equally long period of time should not be forgotten. 


protest which has accompanied this autocratic tradition for an 


It is still too early to tell whether the astonishingly rapid devel- 
opments which have taken place in the twentieth century have 
rendered the armed uprisings of the past virtually obsolete in the 
major countries, but there are many indications that the revo- 
lutionary struggle will henceforth be waged on the ideological as 
opposed to the physical plane. If this should be so, the growing 
awareness of the tragic gulf between theory and practice in the 
Soviet Union, which the surging ranks of the new Soviet Intel- 


ligentia grasp far more thoroughly than is generally realized 
abroad, may find its expression in a new voice with which the tra- 


ditional pattern of social protest will speak in the future. 


COUNTRY EVENING 


By JAcK LOWTHER WILSON 


After the rustling swallow-loft time 
Of the bells rung still, 
The sparrowing eaves 
And the fields in flood with the graining light, 
All stir to sleep the writhings of dawn; 
‘The long legged crane beating toward his night 
In the mists of his marsh, 
And the owls in the trees 
Horning through dusk 
The moon-coming time 
Of the unaware river running with leaves 
Under the shores of the boy and the girl, 
Telling with stars the gathering sun 
And the streaming blood no rebus end. 
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THE BRIGHT NIGHT OF THE SOUL 


By CHAD WALSH 


The honeysuckle raped me by the fence. 

O Thou, the perfume of the Northern lights, 
Whose worm disturbs and frees the impacted roots, 
The ice was ready with a numbing sense 

And all the while the mocking bird imputes 
The answer of the apples to my tongue. 

The rain descends in regimental flights 

And once the grief of Orpheus was sung 

In such a night. Wherever he may be 

He’s not a breathing body’s length from me 
With all the planets and the stars to save 

And constant inventory still to make 

Of every whited sepulchre and grave 

Against the fury of the newer stars 

And when the tidal waves suspend and break, 
The time-forsaken fish gasp into breathing 

To flow above the landing of a lake. 

Good friend, forbear, forbear for Jesus’ sake, 
The love that stamps itself in purple scars, 

It is the night has faultlessly undone me, 

The darkness of this nakedness and the teething. 
My God, My God, look not so hungrily upon me. 





A walk in the evening 


ELIZABETH STARR HILL 


A fragment of memory came between him and the lamp-lighted 
room. He saw again the girl he had known just before Margaret. 
She had been a vivid girl who made fun of him. Perhaps she made 
fun of everyone at first. He had been afraid of the love he might 
have for her, because he thought she would hurt him. 

He saw suddenly that part of his reason for marrying Margaret 
was the avoidance of pain. In all the times he had looked for 
reasons, repeated them to himself, he had not thought of this 
one. 

She sat in her accustomed chair, the circle of light from the lamp 
spilling across her neck. He looked at her small, sharp-boned face. 
Harvey himself had no favorite chair. He was a restless man. 
Controlled as he was, he did not move about rooms when he was 
talking to people, nor did he perch on the arms of chairs. But 
neither had he learned to take comfort from a particular up- 
holstery. 

He sat on one end of the sofa, leaning back, holding himself 
tensely in the outlines of composure. He was tall and thin, with 
nearly grey hair. His brown eyes looked out soberly and directly 
from the deep sockets. There was a short, intent line between his 
brows. His whole face was heavily and pleasantly lined, not 
particularly distinguished except by its expressiveness. It was a 
face made for the conveying of emotion. Now only the eyes were 
alive, the face itself a mask of patience. 

Margaret smiled, glancing at him questioningly. “I wish you’d 
tell me what you're thinking. I'm alraid we're having a sort of 
quarrel.” 

The phrase disturbed him. It seemed to him that in just such 
pallid terms had they, for sixteen years, quarreled and made love 
and lived along: a sort of marriage. 

Immediately he withdrew the bitter thought. He smiled. “I’m 
afraid so.” 
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“Why don’t we take it step by step.” Margaret's blue eyes did 
not quite meet his. He saw that she was nervous. Her thin hands 
twisted in her lap. He knew she would have been distressed to 
discover that her nervousness was perfectly apparent to him. She 
was terrified of situations that were not outwardly smooth. Even 
a deep inner disturbance was preferable to her than a few incon- 
sequential cross words. 

She was equally fearful of sadness and of joy. When they had 
to go to a funeral, she dressed her small thin nervous body in 
smart black clothes and spoke jerky, pleasant sentences. When 
they were first married and he had tried to love her and to be 
happy in love, she met him with this same sharp, frightened 
politeness. 

He was used to it now. Considerate of her, he said calmly, 
“Why, Margaret, I don’t know that there are so many steps.” 

Their argument was that she wanted her unmarried sister Alice 
to come and live with them. Not a trivial decision in itself, it was 
made more important by the fact that, through the years, Harvey 
had grown to dread the very sight of Alice. She was a difficult, 
complicated woman with an obscure dislike for him that alter- 
nated with a trembling desire to please. He never had understood 
her and could not recall a single instance in which he had enjoyed 
her company. The threat of having her in his house filled him 
with a trapped misery. He felt he could not possibly let it happen. 

He went on carefully, “We mustn’t lose sight of the fact that 
Alice and I really don’t get along awfully well.” 

“Why, you do.” Margaret's hands twisted. ““That’s one thing 
I’ve always been so happy about, that we get along so well with 
each other's relatives.” 

“I don’t believe we could live together without great difficulties.” 

She looked at him, puzzled. “What kind of difficulties?” 

His struggling depression deepened. He wondered desperately 
how, when she so feared emotional disturbances, she could want 
to pull them into this obviously fatal situation. But he knew 
too that her imagination did not extend so far. Her small strong 
needs of the moment always blanked out for her any future 
dangers that their accomplishment might bring. If all the years 
of being in rooms with him and Alice had taught her nothing, he 
could not now explain so she would understand. 
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Yet he tried. “Margaret, I do see that you’re lonely when I’m 
away—’’ 

She broke in before he could go on. “No, I'm not. I don’t 
mind. I’m more self-sufficient than you think.” 

He paused. “Of course you are. But it’s natural enough that 
you should want someone with you.’”” He was leaving in two days 
for London, on business. It was the beginning of June. Except 
for his vacation, when she was flying over to spend two weeks with 
him, they would be apart until September. He had wanted her 
to come with him, but she did not like to leave home for very 
long. 

He went on, “It seems to me the sensible thing would be for 
Alice to come for a nice visit while I'm gone. In fact, anytime I’m 
away, Alice, or someone else. I just think it would be a dreadful 
mistake for us to live here together, all three of us, all the time.” 

“But you do like her?” 

This was the kind of defeat in which he went down so often. 
He moved, composing his tense body in a different position on the 
sofa. “Of course I like her.” 

‘And she likes you.” 

“I’m very glad... I suppose it isn’t simply a question of liking.” 
Actually he wondered if it were not exactly that. He could not 
think of anyone he liked less. Such an admission on his part 
would upset Margaret terribly, but he longed to make it, longed 
to say, “I don’t like her. I can’t stand her. I never could stand 
her.” 

He smiled, his warm, quiet voice reassuring himself as well as 
her. “But her presence in the house would change things a good 
deal.” 

Her face fluttered into a smile. “I’ve spoken to you about it 
too suddenly, haven't I?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“[ mean I haven't given you time really to think about it before 
you go away.” 

He saw the possibility of salvation and seized it. “It’s true I 
haven’t had a chance to think it over. Wouldn't it be better to 
say nothing to Alice and to have her stay with you through the 
summer? Then we could talk about it again in the fall." Hope 
opened to him. It was possible that by fall the two women might 
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have arrived at some impasse of their own from which Margaret 
would want to be rescued. The whole thing might blow itself up 
in his absence. If it did not, at least they would not be deciding 
when she faced months alone. 

It was the only chance he had seen in the conversation so far, 
and, concealing his eagerness, he said, “I do think that might be 
the most sensible way.” 

Perhaps she seized it too. “We'd have a nice summer together 
and see how it worked out.” - 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, that might really be best, Harvey. I thought I’d put her 
in the spare room upstairs.” 

They had two spare rooms upstairs, one in the front of the 
house and one in the back. The one in the back had belonged to 
their son. He died while he was still a baby, and they never men- 
tioned him or his empty, closed-door room. It was one of the 
things that seemed impossible to talk about. He knew she meant 
the other one. 

“It’s pleasant there in the summer,” he said, smiling. “Have 
you bought the curtains you wanted for it?” 

“Yes, I have. They're very full. Flocked dacron. Very fluffy 
and white.” 

“They'll be good in that room.” 

“Yes.” She jumped up, her small, rather plain face transfigured 
by relief. “I might just hang them tonight. It’s early.” 

“Why don’t you?” He knew the pleasure she took in such 
things; saw that hanging the curtains was her way of celebrating 
their going through the discussion about Alice without un- 
pleasantness. 

She looked back quickly from the doorway. All her movements 
were quick. She stood for a moment, suspended in a returned 
anxiety. “You are perfectly happy about Alice staying for the 
summer? 

“OF course.” 

“She's coming over later. I'll ask her.” 

“Good.” 

She hesitated. ‘Will you let her know you're pleased too?” 
He smiled. “Of course I will.” 

Her fluttery little smile wavered over her face. She ran on 
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upstairs. He heard her pause once on the landing. But apparently 
she decided everything was all right. She went on up the stairs. 

Released, Harvey got up and walked around the room. He 
wished he could go out and walk. He had a habit of flowing out 
the door at odd moments, borne on a tide of restlessness or of 
inexplicable inner exaltation. In these moods he was carried a 
long way on narrow suburban sidewalks, through spring and 
summer evenings and autumn nights when wet leaves blew down 
and touched him. 

In winter, his rubber-shod feet turned, at the curbs, over crunch- 
ing lumps of ice. Sometimes it began to snow again while he was 
out. If it came thick enough, the street lights were furred with 
snow and light; and if it had snowed a lot already during the 
week, with all the inches mentioned in the paper, strangers smiled 
at each other, pleased and rueful in the snowy evening, and said, 
“Guess we're getting some more,” “Looks like it,” and slipped 
sidewise to let each other past. 

Harvey would come home peaceful. 

When they were first married, Margaret had offered to go 
with him. Sometimes she did. Soon she stopped, and he was glad. 
Walking with someone else, anyone else, took from him a physical 
expression of spirit. His walks were wayward, fluid, their satisfac- 
tion in glancing up a street and following it, glancing down an- 
other and walking on, drawing closer to a window, a fir tree, a 
gate post, and leaving them behind again. 

Although he did not analyze it, much of his living was done as 
he walked alone. 

He supposed that, with Alice coming over, he should stay in. 
He did not want to do anything to upset anybody. 

He went over to one of the open windows and looked out 
through the slats of the Venetian blind, tapping his fingers on 
the sill in a broken, aimless rhythm. He felt he should be re- 
lieved. Yet his depression grew. He was impatient with himself. 
There was something in the conversation with Margaret that had 
a deeper significance to him. 

Crystallized in the accumulating years, he saw, through faint, 
unfathomed mists of anger, his own loneliness. 

His business involved a good deal of travel. He had constant 
brief, warm, interested encounters with all kinds of people. His 
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unflagging interest, his curiosity, led him into numberless friend- 
ships, many of them one-sided and tinged with a vague hurt. 

He was diffident and imaginative in his friendliness, without 
aggression, so that although he suffered few real rebuffs, still his 
warmth seldom found its equal in other people. 

It had begun to anger him—or perhaps it had for a long time, 
and he was only now becoming conscious of it—that in nearly all 
his relationships, he was, in a way quite separate from personal 
love, the one who cared most. 

He did not love Margaret, in the sense that she loved him. He 
had tried to always, and never stopped trying. He wondered some- 
times, in helpless defeat, why so much was said about the pain of 
vain loving and so little about the long, lonely pain of wanting 
to love and being unable to. 

When they married, he had expected to have children. It soon 
appeared that Margaret did not want a child. 

For a long time, she did not quite acknowledge this. There 
were endless, nervous explanations as to why they should wait. 
The years went by. She did not seem particularly happy. She set 
herself a series of small displacing goals. None of them satisfied 
her. 

He had pointed this out to her, in long, patient talks, and 
finally in a storm of anger. 

Whether she was moved by seeing how much it meant to him, 
or whether she simply wearied, at last, of the empty futility of her 
own days, he did not know. But no amount of anger or pleading 
had moved her again, after the baby died. 

Yet, disappointed, without love, still his caring for her was 
greater than hers for him. All his passions subdued and restrained, 
his sacrifices made and accepted without even the comfort of rec- 
ognition, his life reined in firmly to match the little stride of hers, 
he reached out to her with emotion and loneliness, and found her 
always half turned away. 

He was getting tired of forbearance. He was tired of the in- 
voluntary distress other people’s queer sufferings caused him. 

With Alice, tyrannized by his dislike, he had learned to be even 
more cautious than he was with Margaret. He bypassed the pitfalls 
she opened before them, paying her the compliment of fearing 
her tangled, obscure emotions. He tried to foresee, usually with 
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little success, the elements in his personality which would, on a 
particular occasion, upset her. He avoided even the small things 
of everyday life, like a walk in the evening, which might be inter- 
preted by her as a slight, if she came early. 

She did not come very early, as it happened. He waited, un- 
settled, in the livingroom, for nearly an hour before he heard her 
old car drive up. He went quickly to the door as the car expired 
noisily outside. Through the glass panel, he saw her start up the 
path. 

He recognized, with a sinking heart, the portfolio under her 
arm. She had new drawings to show him. 

She had drawn and painted for many years, in her spare time. 
She showed her things in local exhibits and sold a painting occa- 
sionally. She was quite good. It was one of the enigmatic facets 
of their relationship that he was never sure why she brought her 
work to him for comment. 

He liked to look at paintings in museums. Most forms of art 
gave him pleasure. He was curious about the feelings and ideas of 
people, and there was much interest for him in their transmuta- 
tion into paint, or stone, or dance movements, or into the dis- 
ciplines and abstractions of music. He supposed the chief value of 
any art for him was the occasional simple, surprised sense of kin- 
ship, a species of self-discovery. 

If he was more moved than Margaret by these glimpsed under- 
standings, he thought it unlikely that Alice could perceive this, or 
that, even if she did, she would prefer it to Margaret’s greater 
technical knowledge. 

Yet she brought her drawings to him. She was demonstrably 
concerned by his opinions, although she was never contented with 
them. Even throwing any sort of integrity aside, he failed again 
and again to reach any agreement with her. He could not under- 
stand how, possessing as she did an unlikely vein of artistic feeling 
and competence, she could keep coming to someone whom she 
seemed determined to find clashingly unsympathetic. Her actions 
assumed for him almost the shape of perversion. It was as though 
of personal yet 
impersonal rapport that might exist between them, and at the 
same time to withdraw it, to deny it, in angry protest. 


she wanted to show him the possibility of liking, 
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Was that part of his mysterious struggle with her? He did not 
know. 

And here she was again, a short, square figure coming briskly up 
the walk, her hair untidy, the full hem of her summer dress a 
little crooked, the portfolio under her arm. 

He opened the front door. He said cheerfully, “I heard your 
car drive up.” 

She said, “Hello, Harvey.” 

She came past him into the livingroom, her brown eyes meeting 
his for an instant. She was forty-one, his own age, five years older 
than Margaret. Her careless hair was bright brown, threaded only 
lightly with grey. She had a firm, smooth-skinned face, hollowed 
out at the temples like Margaret’s, but fuller fleshed. All her 
features resembled Margaret’s, and yet were more prominent, 
more positive, and in some way more opaque. Her appearance 
aided the parts the sisters played, Alice acting the careful, capable 
one, Margaret yielding with younger, less able dependence. 

These roles were deceptive. In many small ways, Margaret was 
very careful and capable indeed, where Alice was given to in- 
explicable lapses. But long habit had made the docketing of traits 
acceptable to them. 

Alice laid the portfolio on the coffee table. With a challenging 
air, she said, “Well, I've brought some more stuff to show you.” 

Closing the door, Harvey smiled. “Good. Shall I call Margaret 
first? She’s upstairs hanging curtains.” 

“Oh, I'll run up in a few minutes. Why don’t we get the draw- 
ings out of the way first, if you don’t mind too much.” Her tone 
was vaguely accusatory. She had begun to open the portfolio, but 
now she stopped and looked up at him, her opaque eyes on him. 
‘There are just a few.” 

He could not quite tell whether this was meant as a warning 
against disappointment or as a conciliatory promise. 

He smiled again. “The more the better.” He went over and 
sat on the sofa, behind the coffee table, and watched with every 
appearance of interest as she opened the portfolio. But again she 
stopped. She asked abruptly, “Has Margaret done the dinner 
dishes yet, do you know?” 

As they usually had an early dinner and Margaret never left a 
dish standing for five minutes except in an extreme emergency, 
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there was no reason to suppose them still undone. It was nearly 
nine-thirty. He answered mildly, ‘I believe she has.” 

Alice clucked against her teeth, looking irritated. “‘I’d have 
cleaned them up for her.” 

He could not guess what he was supposed to reply to this. He 
sensed a reproach to himself, but did not know what it was. He 
smiled non-committally, his mind 10aming over the possibilities 
with guilty amusement: he should have done the dishes; he should 
have told Margaret to leave the dishes for Alice; he should hire a 
maid so Margaret would not be burdened with dishes; he should 
have married Alice, who did not mind dishes. 

“Well.” She shrugged. She opened the portfolio. He leaned 
forward a little, as though to catch the first glimpse of the draw- 
ings as they emerged. She glanced at him, and, fleetingly, they 
smiled at each other. She put three drawings on the coffee table 
and two on the floor, in the lamplight. He got up and adjusted 
the lamp absently and went back to his place on the sofa. 

He looked at the five drawings. He thought two of them were 
extremely good. They were in a sepia wash, rather detailed 
sketches of a little girl. She was pretty, but Alice had made of the 
prettiness no more than a background for the child’s odd expres- 
sion of precocious pain and resignation. One was a full face, one 
three-quarters. They were both strongly characterized, very real. 

Two of the other drawings were seascapes. 

The last was a hasty, negligible sketch of some fruit on a window 
sill, with a tree branch in the background. The fruit was disin- 
tegrated and reshaped, partly in banal womanly form, partly in 
geometric shapes. The tree branch suggested a beckoning death- 
like figure. There was no clear message that Harvey could dis- 
cover, and uneven shades of Surrealism and Cubism joggled to- 
gether unhappily, framed, in Alice’s usual realistic style, by a 
precise and finely proportioned window. For her, the drawing 
was little more than a confused doodle. 

He looked again at the seascapes. She had done much the same 
sort of thing many times before. They were nice enough. 

He found himself stalling. With anyone else, he would simply 
have praised the heads of the child and said plainly what he 
thought of the others. With Alice, he tried always first to get some 
sort of hint. 
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He motioned to the seascapes. “Did you do these at the Cape?’ 

“No, they’re from Rhode Island.” 

There was a pause. A few times in the past, he had tried blanket 
praise. She had been stricken, wounded by his insincerity. 

He saw that he would have to plunge in. He looked up at her. 
She was standing by the coffee table, in a rather vulnerable pose, 
one square hand resting against the side of her untidy, straying 
hair. 

He said warmly, “I think these of the child are really very fine. 
I think they're among the best you've ever done.” 

There was a silence. They looked at each other. Her face was 
inscrutable. He flushed uneasily. He was smiling, and he felt his 
smile grow leaden. He stumbled on, “You should do children 
more often. Where did you find her?” 

“On Rhode Island.” 

“She’s lovely.” 

There was another awkward pause. 

Alice said, “You haven’t mentioned the others, you know.” 

“I was about to say that—that there’s a place like this near 
Kittery Point.’ He indicated the seascapes. “Somewhere on that 
strip of coast. I remember the late sun on it like this. It’s good. 
The long shadow line from that rock is good, there.” He cleared 
his throat, hearing a lameness creep into his tone. With what he 
hoped would prove disarming candor, he added more heartily, 
“Of course I can't disguise the fact that I like the child best.” 

She smiled a little. Then, with a sharp bitter laugh, she said, 
“And the only one that comes in for no mention at all is the still 
life!” She put her head back and gazed away to an ironic distance, 
the bitter twist on her lips, her whole short body a projection of 
incredulous reverie. 

Suddenly she snapped back to him. She said, “Helen’’—Helen 
was the friend with whom she had toured the eastern coast, in the 
spring—“told me she won first prize for graphic arts in the show in 
Darien, with a drawing that couldn’t touch this.” She shrugged 
her firm shoulders. ‘If you don’t like it, you don’t like it.” 

He glanced down again at the still life, the meaningless girlish 
fruit, the tree branch. He was beginning to be angry, but he knew 
he would not give way to it. 

He said carefully, ‘This is different {rom most of your work.” 
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“I suppose you've forgotten I did that series of Surrealist oils 
last year.” 

“But even for a drawing, this isn’t—’ from the back of his 
mind, he picked one of the phrases she and her friends used, “isn’t 
is fully realized, is it? The oils were very well done.” 

An angry dark-red tide rose under her skin. Her full jaw 
tensed. “Of course the oils would be more detailed.” 

“Well, I suppose that’s true.”” He backtracked, suppressing his 
anger firmly. It would be a relief to lose his temper, to tell her 
to tear up her drawings and be damned and never to bother him 
with them again. Years ago, he had had such quarrels with her, 
had pursued them down the long warped convolutions of her 
shock and hurt, had flung his outrage before Margaret and had 
seen her grow pale in her turn, tight strung with nervousness. He 
had kicked the pebble and brought down the mountain. 

And he had regretted it. Each time, he had regretted it. He had 
found himself rebuilding, bit by bit, at hideous cost to himself, 
the structured relationships that he had put down. It had never 
been worth it. He would never lose his temper again. “Yes, I 
do see what you mean.” 

“Yet I remember you didn’t like the oils particularly, either. I 
remember thinking it strange. None of my Surrealist stuff appeals 
to you. Yet Margaret told me how you like Dali. Not that there’s 
any comparison.” She laughed harshly. “As I’m sure you're 
thinking.” 

He remembered standing with Margaret in the Museum of 
Modern Art, looking at Dali’s ‘Persistence of Memory.” Al- 
though so many people ridiculed the pict.1re, it had instant mean- 
ing for him. He liked the concept of past vision painted so clearly 
and only time melting away. 

His likings were entirely personal. The picture was repainted 
always in his mind with the colors of his own memory, the droop- 
ing watches replaced for him by meaningless passing days of his 
own. Some of Alice’s realistic little drawings struck him in the 
same way. He would remember the resigned pain in the child’s 
face that she had drawn. But even if he could explain this to her, 
he was convinced it was not what she wanted. 

What did she want? He did not know. 

He wondered if he would have done better if he had chosen 
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the still life for his fullest praise to begin with. He doubted it. 
He did not think she was really deceived as to the quality of the 
drawings. But he was not sure. 

She said in a low, harsh voice, “I particularly hoped you would 
like the still life.” Sweepingly, she gathered the drawings up from 
the coffee table, dropping one, picking up the two from the floor, 
snatching them out of his reach as he bent to help her. Her face 
was darkly flushed. Her full, firm-fleshed lips trembled. A lost 
strand of hair floated above her eyes. “Well, I have no one to 
blame but myself. You've been sweet, Harvey, really very sweet to 
look at them at all.” 

Unwilling to give in further, yet distressed by her distress, he 
said, ‘Alice, I do like the heads of the child as well as anything 
you've ever done.” 

“All right. All right. I appreciate your looking at them.” She 
bundled the drawings into the portfolio with angry motions and 
then slung it down on the coffee table. Distractedly, she pushed 
at her hair, walking away from him to the stairs. “I'll go up and 
see Margaret.” 

He wondered if she expected him to follow her. He decided 
to wait for a few minutes and then go up. He heard her firm steps 
on the stairs and then the voices of the two sisters greeting each 
other. 

He was swept again by his earlier depression. He walked over 
and opened the front door. He stood in the doorway. The fresh, 
sweet night air of summer flowed past him. He was haunted by 
unrealities of pain and pleasure, borne to him on the night air. 
He wanted things that he had never seen, people he had never 
met. He wanted to feel some way that was strange to him. 

A night walker came by. It was Mr. Montieth, with his cocker. 
Seeing Harvey in the doorway, he called cheerfully, “Good eve- 
ning.” 

Harvey waved. “Good evening.” 

The unleashed cocker ran up, sniffed Harvey's shoe, ran back 
to the sidewalk again. Harvey watched them on down the street, 
Mr. Montieth and the little free-running dog. 

When he went upstairs to the front bedroom, he saw at once that 
Margaret had spoken to Alice about spending the summer. They 
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were sitting on. the side of the white-tufted double bed, like 
schoolgirls, happy-faced. 

The room was airy and spacious. It had four windows, newly 
dressed in the dacron curtains. They frothed like meringue against 
the blue walls. 

The whole room looked new. The small black-and-white horse 
prints, thinly framed in black, seemed fresh and different, al- 
though they had been there always. Whenever Margaret bought 
anything for a room, she created this sure, clean newness. 

He thought, as he often did, of how clever she really was, of 
how many things she did well. 

He said, “Margaret, the curtains look wonderful.” 

“I told her she should have put them in your room,” Alice put 
in. She smiled at him eagerly. He saw that she had had one of 
her unexplainable shifts of mood, and that now she wanted 
nothing more than to please him. 

He smiled back at her. “I’m very glad she put them in here.” 

Alice clasped her hands together. “I’m looking forward to it 
all!” she said. 

“Oh, we're going to have such fun,’ 
been planning.” 

Harvey said warmly to Alice, “Its wonderful you’re going to 
stay.” 

“Well, if she wants me.” 

“IT certainly do!” 

Looking at Harvey pleadingly, Alice told him, “Of course, I'll 
do my share of the work.” 

He smiled. “You two can decide that between you.” 

“We thought we’d try slipcovers for the livingroom,” 
her manner becoming expansively competent. 

“I’ve never dared by myself,” Margaret said. 

“It really takes two to fit them,” Alice explained. 

‘And draperies,” Margaret said. ‘““Do you think draperies too?” 
She turned to her sister. 

Alice said calmly, ‘‘I don’t see why not. We'll have the whole 
summer.” 

Smiling, Harvey folded himself down into the small rose arm- 
chair. “I'll come back to a different house. Tell me what else 
you're going to do.” 


’ rr 


Margaret said. ‘We've 


Alice said, 
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He nodded and listened, as they told him all their plans. They 
made new ones as they went along. 

‘The short, intent line appeared between Harvey's eyes. The 
smile never left his face. But as he listened, he had a strange, 
hurting vision of Margaret’s nervous emptiness filled by this rela- 
tionship with Alice, like a hollow tree filled, sealed with some 
insoluble substance. 

The peculiar vision intensified the depression he had felt all 
evening and explained it. He had been able to pretend that the 
change she would make would again be, in themselves, in their 
life together, or in their feeling for each other, or in some way 
that involved him. 

Now he could see her energies poured, instead, into the thing of 
being Alice’s sister. He saw her working at it, and later, if she had 
her way, at the complicated three-cornered situation which would 
be enough to occupy all of them for years to come. 

He did not know how long he sat there, listening and nodding 
and smiling. But suddenly Alice jumped up and cried, “I must 
go.” 

She always left this way, as though a bell sounded for her ears 
alone. She hurried downstairs, with Margaret and Harvey fol- 
lowing her, protesting. 

When they were all in the livingroom, she paused. She walked 
slowly over to the coffee table. She put one hand up to her hair 
and turned to Harvey, her full face pleading yet truculent. She 
held his eyes. He could not imagine what she was going to say. 

When she said nothing, he said, a little embarrassed, “I wish 
you wouldn’t go. Can't I get you a drink?” 

She picked up the portfolio from the coffee table. She held it 
in her arms. “I want to give you one of the drawings.” 

“Oh, new drawings?” Margaret asked. 

“Why, that’s awfully nice of you,” Harvey said. 

Alice nodded. “Yes, any one you like.” 

As she spoke, Harvey realized, with a widening dread, the choice 
that lay before him. He realized, yet did not understand. In 
Alice’s closed, heavy, half-smiling face, he knew there lay a crucial 
answer. He could not read it. 

“Which one, Harvey?” she said. “Any one you like.” 

Margaret did not speak. The room was still. 
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He had told Alice he liked the heads of the child best. She had 
told him she most wanted him to like the still life. He felt too 
warm, too cold. He felt like a shy man pushed onstage without a 
script. He could not possibly decide what to say. 

Suddenly his chance was gone. Her voice shaking, Alice said, 
“All right, Harvey. I'll never force one on you. I’m sorry I men- 
tioned it.” 

He protested, “Alice, Alice—”’ 

Margaret protested. 

Alice answered in angry words. 

Mysterious as wind, the unknown currents knotted and blew. 
They all talked, and protested, and explained. 

“Alice, for heaven’s sake,” Harvey said, driven at last to honesty, 
“I just didn’t want to offend you by choosing the wrong one.” 

‘Have I ever, ever asked you to—”’ 

“No, no.” 

“Never in my life have I—” 

“No, no.” 

“Oh, stop,” Margaret whispered. 

There was something in her whisper that did stop them. She 
was breathing sharply through her mouth. Her eyes were wide. 
Her face was white as paper. They both looked at her. 

Deliberately, in a different, light voice, Harvey said, “Alice, 
we're being very silly.” 

Without a sign, she joined him. She said, “I expect we're tired.” 
She half turned away. She looked into the portfolio. She pulled 
out a drawing and handed it to him with the plain side upward. 
She smiled a little. “I'll choose it for you.” 

He took it in his hands. He did not dare turn it over and look 
at it. “Thank you very much.” 

As the two women walked out to the car, he stood in the door- 
way. Their backs were to him. He turned the drawing over 
hastily and glanced at it, seeking, as always, the clue, the golden 
key. 

It was one of the seascapes. 

He heard them talking. They laughed. He heard Alice say, 
“Don’t you buy it, now, till I can go with you.” At length the car 
door closed. They all called, ““Goodnight!"” The car drove away. 
Margaret came back to the house. Her cyes were natural and 
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bright. He saw that she was entirely caught up again in the slip- 
covers, the draperies, the shining plans. She walked past him with 
a dreaming face. 

His peculiar vision of her returned. Suddenly it had for him a 
sickening inevitability. 

He stood in the doorway. He put the drawing on the back of a 
chair. 

Near the stairs, she turned, aware that he had not moved. 

He cleared his throat. “I think I'll just walk for a few minutes.” 

She looked surprised. Her anxious little smile winged across 
her face. “But it’s nearly eleven.” 

“I know.” He smiled reassuringly. “I'll come right back. I 
won't walk far.” 


POE’S LADIES 


By EDWARD STONE 


Their names were elfin—Ulalume, Lenore, 
Rowena of Tremaine, or Madeline; 

Their time—the Once Upon of Nevermore; 
Their place—the medieval main, the Rhine. 


Oh, but their alabaster selves were brave! 

And though they grew, not up, but down to death, 
They never rested quiet in the grave, 

But fought the waiting Worm with ghostly breath. 


(In Baltimore, where drinks were on the town, 
Poe left the Avalon Express, to drown.) 
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America: Canada’s problem 


JOHN MANNING 


Some years ago an American journalist wrote a monograph en- 
titled Canada: America’s Problem, which found a wide circula- 
tion in both nations. During this past summer, however, I was 
made increasingly aware that Canadians are thoroughly convinced 
that the situation is exactly the other way around, that America 
is Canada’s problem. 

It is more than probable that the disparity in population, 
wealth, and power of the two countries intensifies both thought- 
lessness on one side and sensitivity on the other. For the little knot 
of Canadians, equal to only one-tenth of the population of the 
United States, wish for nothing as much as to be themselves and to 
be recognized as such. As proud and independent as Americans, 
the Canadians have never been the recipients of foreign aid. On 
the contrary, they have been most generous in the other direction, 
making an outright gift of one billion dollars to Britain in the last 
war, offering another billion dollars worth of free war-materials to 
the Allies, contributing to UNNRA, NATO, and the United 
Nations, and, since 1945, making more than four billion dollars 
available for foreign aid, including around 300 million for eco- 
nomic assistance to Asia. Canada wishes to be an active, full ally 
of the United States, not a satellite—a good customer, warm 
friend, and mutual defender of freedom on this continent and 
throughout the world. These commendable aspirations challenge 
the hammering out on one hand of a modus vivendi from the hard 
facts of geography, population, power, and income, and on the 
other, such matters as export trade, domestic policies, continental 
defense, and a united front in the cold war. 


EXPORTS, TARIFFS, AND SURPLUSES 
In a speech delivered at Glacier Park in the summer of 1960, 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker discussed the perennial prob- 
lem of the imbalance of trade between Canada and the United 
States. Canada buys 67 percent of all her imports from the United 
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States, and in return the United States takes about 62 percent of 
Canada’s exports. But the hard fact remains that Canada’s 17 mil- 
lion citizens still buy over 500 million dollars worth more goods 
from the United States, annually, than the United States, with 
ten times the population, buys from Canada.* Apart from the 
dangers of carrying all the eggs in one basket, it is obviously in the 
interests of Canadian economic health that this colossal gap should 
be closed. And because of the heavy investment of American capi- 
tal in Canada, it is just as obvious that, in order to reap the divi- 
dends from these investments, it is also in the interests of the 
United States that the gap be closed. 

Canada is an exporting nation to a far greater degree than is 
the United States. Canada can prosper in times of peace and, 
provided the belligerents can get delivery, also in times of war; 
but she cannot prosper in a climate of protective tariffs. In 1935 
and 1938, Canada finally secured tariff reductions on about four- 
fifths of her exports (mostly in raw materials) to the U.S., and 
granted the U.S. tariff reductions on about one-half of her exports 
to Canada in return. These were major steps indeed, but dis- 
parities still remain. Canadian exporters, to their exasperation, 
have found their products excluded from the U.S. markets by 
fantastic evaluations, arbitrary decisions, and stupid delays at the 
U.S. customs. 

It is true that following the visit of a delegation of the Canadian 
Exporters’ Association to Washington, in February, 1956, some 
simplification of American customs procedures was effected, but 
irritation still remains. Furthermore, as U.S. industrial power 
moves southward into the traditional ground of the free trade 
advocates, Canada has had to contend with more escape clauses 
in U.S. tariff legislation, as witness those imbedded in the Reci- 
procity Trade Agreements Act of 1955 which provide exclusion of 
products from abroad on such comprehensive grounds as a threat 
to the safety of the United States or a threat of injury more nar- 
rowly confined to any section of an industry. 

It is this fickleness of the U.S. as a friendly customer that poses 
problems for Canada, as well as the fact that Canada is both com 
plementary to and competitive with the U.S. economy. The un- 
certainties which result, for example, from the attempts of lobby- 
ists in the U.S. to impede the importation of Canadian lead, zinc, 
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natural gas, and oil (all of which in the light of demands for 
Canadian-American cooperation in matters of continental defense 
are joint strategic war materials) give rise to doubts in Canada of 
the value Americans place upon Canadian friendship or the im- 
portance Americans attach to Canadian contributions to North 
American strategic and economic strength. 

But there are other ways in which the Canadian trade economy 
is undermined. Consider the matter of U.S. farm surpluses versus 
Canadian exports (remembering that Canada’s export trade is her 
very life) , particularly in a commodity such as wheat. By August, 
1954, the world’s four major wheat exporters had almost two bil- 
lion bushels of wheat in storage—Canada alone had 600 million 
bushels, not counting the new 1955 bumper crop. At this time the 
Canadian farmer received 27 cents less per bushel than the 1945-53 
average price, at a time, moreover, when the incomes of other 
groups were rising. In the crop year, 1954-55, the United States 
displaced Canada as the world’s leading exporter of wheat, dis- 
posing of about 275 million bushels, compared to Canada’s export 
of 252 million bushels to foreign markets. What Canada objected 
to was not the displacement but the extensive U.S. subsidization of 
wheat production. The U.S. federal government subsidized by a 
cash payment (varying from 69 cents to $1.09 per bushel) every 
bushel of wheat which the American exporter sold abroad. It is 
significant that the American farmer found it profitable to increase 
his wheat acreage in the six years after the war by an amount which 
surpassed the total wheat acreage in Canada’s three big western 
provinces for any year, before, during, or since the war.’ It is easy 
to understand how the U.S. managed to displace Canada as the 
world’s largest exporter of wheat by such heavy subsidization. 
From the Canadian point of view that was bad enough, but worse 
was to follow. By the U.S. Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, almost one billion dollars were set aside 
to enable foreign purchasers of American agricultural produce to 
make payment in local currencies, in barter, or to accept it free 
gratis. Within a year, shipments of wheat to the value of 200 mil- 
lion dollars had been made, many of the shipments to Canada’s 
oldest and best customers. In the meantime, as surpluses mounted 
and as the farm-lobby gathered momentum, ways and means were 
sought in the U.S. to keep agricultural products, including those 
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of Canada, out of the United States. One method of doing this 
over Canadian objection was the invoking of a waiver clause by 
the U.S. in its obligations as a signatory to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, more commonly known at GATT. Thus, 
at the same time as Canada was being undersold abroad and being 
crowded out of her traditional markets by the U.S. barter and 
“giveaway,” she was also being barred from the American market 
itself. 

But the end of this undermining of a friendly national’s trade 
was not yet in sight. By August, 1956, Canada learned that of 
nineteen wheat agreements transacted by the U.S. government up 
to June, 1956, ten of them had employed a device known as “‘tied- 
sales,” by which the recipients of American surplus products 
(“dumped” or “given to them outright’) were required to pur- 
chase a stated quantity of their future requirements of these 
products from the United States. This “gimmick’’ had also been 
employed in at least three other important international trans- 
actions during the spring and summer of 1956: with Indonesia for 
wheat flour; with India for wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, and dairy 
produce; and with Israel for wheat and food grains. In spite of 
Canada’s protest, another such transaction was made between the 
U.S. and Brazil in October, 1956; finally, in April, 1957, Wash- 
ington offered to sell Poland—long a Canadian market area— 
several million bushels of surplus wheat, on generous American 
credit terms, at a time when Canadian wheat surpluses were 
mounting and after Canada had just made sacrifices in order not 
to violate the spirit of NATO by trading strategic materials with 
the Soviet Union.* With a Canadian general-election in the offing, 
the U.S. timing was about as strategically inept as high altitude 
flights over the Soviet Union on the eve of the Summit Conference. 
According to an Associated Press story in August, 1960, the U.S. 
agricultural marketing service reported that by July 1, 1961, the 
U.S. surplus supply of wheat will be 234,000,000 bushels more 
than it was last July and that the 1961 crop will then push total 
reserves to 1,660,000.* These mounting stockpiles bode no good 
to Canada (or the United States), for the Canadian analysts see 
clearly that, “Not one nickel’s worth of American wheat is ex- 
ported today without some heavy subsidy, sometimes ranging up 
to more than 75 cents a bushel. ... Thus again the signs point to 
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an everlasting problem for Canadian farmers with these ever-rising 
United States special cut-rate deals.” 

An export problem of another type is the United States’ con- 
tinuous importation of Canadian skills and brain-power. It is 
difficult to see where the U.S. is to blame for this phenomenon or 
what she can do about it, but it is a big problem for Canada. 
During the first half of 1960, Canada lost some 24,814 persons to 
the United States—two-thirds of whom had been born in Canada. 
In 1959, some 34,599 Canadians moved to the United States: 1,300 
were professional nurses, 1,076 were professional engineers (in- 
cluding 115 aeronautical engineers) , 424 were teachers, 49 were 
college professors, 5 were college presidents, 1,650 were stenog- 
raphers, and 3,000 were craftsmen. If one tabulates the losses to 
Canada over the past three and one-half years, the picture comes 
into a sharper and more alarming focus: Canada lost to the United 
States 21 college presidents and deans, 231 college professors, 
1,627 teachers, 5,000 Canadian nurses, 800 surgeons and physi- 
cians, and 3,827 engineers (including 279 aeronautical engineers) .° 
Obviously, the loss of such highly-qualified personnel can have 
serious consequences. 


INVESTMENT, INDUSTRY, AND POWER PROJECTS 

About one-half of all U.S. foreign investment in manufacturing 
is centered in Canada. Moreover, American investors own about 
75 percent of the Canadian oil and gas industry. In addition, be- 
cause Americans have a tradition of maintaining 100 percent own- 
ership and control of their foreign investments, about 95 percent 
of the Canadian automobile, 60 percent of the electrical, 50 per- 
cent of the chemical, and 45 percent of the pulp and paper in- 
dustries are American-owned and controlled.’ 

Because her own investors are overly-cautious, Canada needs 
American risk-capital. But there are certain aspects of this heavy 
American investment in Canadian industry to which Canadians 
object. As C. D. Howe, a former cabinet member of the Liberal 
government, put it, “Anyone who does business in Canada should 
reckon with the pride—and legitimate pride—of Canadians in 
their country.” Following Mr. Howe’s warning, a number of 
U.S. companies with branch plants in Canada make it a point to 
train Canadian executives, but too many companies continue to 
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use only Americans as executives. Similarly, a number of U.S. 
subsidiaries in Canada have permitted Canadians to buy into 
their companies; many, however, continue to deny Canadians a 
share in their operations by keeping their stock out of the open 
securities market. 

Canadians also strenuously object to the interference in Cana- 
dian trade policy which results from the control of the export 
trade of these subsidiaries by the parent-company in the U.S. For 
example, Goodyear, Dominion, Firestone, and Goodrich have 
found it more profitable to ship all exports to British Common- 
wealth countries from their Canadian subsidiaries, so as to take 
advantage of the lower rate of duty afforded Canada in these 
markets. This leaves the Canadian plants with no control over 
their export policies, and, in effect, deprives Canadian-owned 
companies of vitally needed export trade. 

The Canadian electrical manufacturing industry affords an 
example of the same problems in reverse. The Toronto Financial 
Post, under such headings as “3500 More Jobs Down the Drain” 
or “Why Jobs are Dwindling in the Electrical Industry,” com- 
plains that “A great many Canadian manufacturers [of electrical 
goods] are unable to export to European or other foreign markets 
because their U.S. parent-companies . . . reserve, almost entirely, 
all export business for the American parent company.” 

On occasion, as the now famous Ford Motor Company incident 
revealed, political as well as operational factors are involved. As 
a member of NATO, Canada had agreed to a list of goods which 
would be prohibited to China, and Canada controlled the exports 
to China by requiring permits for shipment of unlisted goods. 
Motor vehicles, however, were not on the prohibited list. In 1958, 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada received an order from China 
for 1,000 motor vehicles. ‘There was no obstacle to the filling of 
this order as far as Canada was concerned, but the Canadian plant 
was prevented from filling the order by the parent-company, which 
was subject to the regulations of the U.S. Treasury in regard to 
foreign trade. The Canadian government understandably pro- 
tested this control of Canadian export policy by Washington—a 
foreign capital. At this time there were substantial lay-offs in the 
Canadian automobile industry; hence the Canadian press argued 
that Canada should not suffer because John Foster Dulles refused 
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to accept the reality that China was under a de facto power. “With 
the majestic and arrogant sweep of imperial Caesars,” thundered 
The Financial Post, “the Americans in this law have defined ‘per- 
sons subject to the jurisdiction of the United States’ as citizens or 
residents of the United States ‘wheresoever located’ . . . or ‘doing 
business’. . . . This puts all U.S.-controlled companies in Canada 
under the U.S. China law. Are we likely to see the same idea of 
American suzerainty applied in other laws?” 

It should be obvious that the emotional and political feeling 
aroused exceeded by far the amount of damage inflicted on 
Canada’s export trade. Yet America must take Canada’s deter- 
mination to preserve her national identity and political sovereignty 
into account. American investment in Canada can be conducted 
so that benefits will accrue to both Canada and the United States, 
so that not only political identity but warm Canadian-American 
relationships can be maintained. One of the best efforts in this 
regard was the U.S. exhibit at Toronto at the Canadian National 
Exhibition, in August, 1960, where the distribution of a booklet 
(issued by the United States Information Service) supplemented 
the striking pictures on display which told the story played by the 
U.S. foreign investment in Canada and elsewhere. 

The problem of American extra-territorial control is raised also 
in the relations between Canadian labor and management. About 
70 percent of all union men in Canada belong to international 
unions with headquarters in the United States. Hence at the time 
of a lengthy strike at Murdochville, Quebec, against the Gaspé 
Copper Mines, Ltd., the company complained: “The United 
Steel Workers of America called this strike over five months ago 

. to obtain a stranglehold on the Canadian mining industry. 
‘These are the same Union leaders who followed instructions from 
the United States to amalgamate the Canadian Congress of Labour 
(CIO) and the Trades and Labour Congress (AFL) into one 
powerful labour congress which could force its will upon all 
Canada.’ Charges are also made that Americans are appointed 
to executive positions on the staffs of Canadian unions. Speaking 
at a seminar on Canadian-American labor relations, in April, 1960, 
at Michigan State University, Eugene Forsey, Director of Research 
for the Canadian Labour Congress, said: “All this clatter about 
American control is eyewash.’’ Mr. Forsey went on to admit that 
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the consent of the international office in the U.S. is necessary be- 
fore a strike is called by a Canadian branch, because ‘‘the inter- 
national office has to foot the bill.”” Whatever the merits of the 
case may be, Canadian complaints against the choice of American 
personnel to the exclusion of Canadians in industry or in labor 
are not so much an expression of anti-Americanism as a matter of 
Canadian personal and national pride to which the United States’ 
superior size and power represent a serious threat. 

If we turn from the problem of the labor force to that of in- 
dustrial power other problems emerge. The sine qua non of in- 
dustrial development is an adequate reserve of industrial power. 
It is regrettable (in view of its past amicable settlement of a long 
list of complicated boundary-water problems) that the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, for the first time in its history, became 
deadlocked along national lines over the development of the 
potential hydro-electric power of the Columbia River. For many 
Canadians are of the opinion that not since the truculent days of 
Theodore Roosevelt has the United States so arrogantly wielded 
the “big stick” in a neighbor’s face as did Mr. Len Jordan, Chair- 
man of the United States section of the International Joint Com- 
mission, in Ottawa in October, 1955. It was most unfortunate 
because all parties in both countries recognized the high degree of 
impartiality previously attained in the deliberations and active 
responsibilities of this Joint Commission, functioning harmoni- 
ously since 1909 under the authority of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty. 

As in many a boundary-water power problem, the key issue was 
the downstream effect of upstream diversion of waters. The 
Columbia River drains the greater part of the states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, and western Montana, as well as the corners 
of Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada; it also drains a large area of the 
Canadian province of British Columbia. But whereas only about 
15 percent of this drainage is in Canada (39,000 sq. mi.) the other 
85 percent is in the United States (220,000 sq. mi.). Moreover, 
the potential power development of any stream involves two 
factors: large quantities of water and a high fall or head. The 
Columbia River is staggeringly endowed with both: for while the 
usual annual run-off is only about 62 million feet at the inter- 
national boundary, it increases to approximately 180 million feet 
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at the river’s mouth—ten times greater than that of the Colorado; 
and while the elevation above sea level below the Bonneville Dam 
is only 7 feet, at the international boundary the elevation is 
1,292 feet a drop of almost a quarter of a mile. All of which, 
according to the best engineering estimates, represents a potential 
of 50 million horse power or roughly one-twelfth of the potential 
of all the rivers in the world.® 





Upstream, Canadians have no power plants as yet on the main- 
stream, only on the Columbia’s tributaries. Downstream, on the 
U.S. side of the boundary, Americans have a series of dams repre- 
senting an investment in the neighborhood of one-and-a-half bil- 
lion dollars, with another two billion dollars worth already under 
construction, and still another two billion projected. Now the 
present alternating periods of trickle and flood could be elim- 
inated by damming back waters on the upper reaches, and these 
dammed waters would have four times as much power potential if 
permitted to drop the additional height below the boundary line. 

Complications arose when the United States legitimately ap- 
proached the six-member International Joint Commission with a 
proposition for a dam to be built on the American side of the 
boundary at Libby in northwest Montana. The Canadian mem- 
bers of the Commission pointed out (1) that the U.S. plan in- 
volved the consequent flooding of approximately 15,000 acres of 
Canadian territory; (2) that the plan offered to the Joint Commis- 
sion for approval did not provide either (a) compensation for the 
permanent damage caused by the flooding of Canadian territory 
or (b) compensation for the value of the increased power which 
would result from the Canadian water thus stored. 

From the standpoint of Canadian-American relations, it was 
unfortunate that these legitimate objections could not have been 
harmoniously resolved, for the Canadian members were ready to 
approve the project in principle. Under the direction of Chair- 
man Jordan, however, the U.S. section of the Commission subse- 
quently offered to arrange compensation only for the flooding, and 
a little later still, offered to arrange for Canada a share of the 
power as a return for the increased flow, but it flatly refused to 
approve the awarding of substantial payments to Canada for the 
value of the water to be stored. 

For the first time in its history the respective members of the 
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Commission split along national lines. In the face of the stand 
taken by the U.S. section of the six-member commission, the 
Chairman of the Canadian section, General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
himself an engineer and chairman of the Canadian-American 
Permanent Joint Board of Defense and by no means averse to the 
U.S. scheme in principle, developed an alternate, all-Canadian 
scheme, which he presented to the Commission in April, 1955. 
The 1909 treaty gives each country exclusive control over all 
waters on its own side of the boundary, a position which the U.S. 
had maintained in the case of the Rio Grande in 1895 and again 
earlier when it diverted the Allagash River into Maine’s Penobscot 
River in the 1860's. McNaughton’s scheme was, briefly, to divert 
a large part of the flow of the Kootenay River into the Columbia 
Lake from which the Columbia River rises; then to dam the 
Columbia River so as to divert one fourth of this combined flow 
(via the Shuswap Lake, the South Thompson and Thompson 
Rivers) into the Fraser River thereby securing an extra six million 
horsepower. 

At its next meeting, after close study of the feasibility of the 
plan, Mr. Jordan pointed out the injury which the United States 
would suffer by the diversion, and then made it quite clear that if 
Canada went ahead with this plan she would be subjected to the 
full weight of the United States government’s diplomatic, political, 
and economic pressures exclusive of the treaty of 1909. When this 
impasse developed, Prime Minister St. Laurent of Canada per- 
suaded President Eisenhower to move the question to a diplo- 
matic level. An announcement was made to this effect in May, 
1956, both at Ottawa and Washington. Fortunately, wiser re- 
flection had included a statement in the announcement that 
“studies may reveal that the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 is 
sufficiently broad to meet present problems.’® As of September, 
1960, a diplomatic agreement was reached, a treaty was drawn, 
President Eisenhower expressed public approval of it and said that 
he would ask the U.S. Senate to ratify it." Unfortunately, the 
long battle over this project also strained Canadian-American rela- 
tions a little more. More fortunately we now have the assurance 
of the Montana member of the Senate’s powerful Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee (Senator Mike Mansfield) that the treaty will 
receive a favorable reception in the U.S. Senate when hearings 
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open on March 8, for failure of the Senate to ratify this diplomatic 
treaty would be interpreted north of the border as a breach of 
faith. 


COLD WAR AND CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 

In the early nineteen-fifties there occurred in the United States 
a phenomenon which, as it gathered momentum, strained the tra- 
ditional Canadian-American friendship almost to the breaking 
point. Canada became very much aware of and deeply troubled 
over a trend in American public life now referred to as “McCarthy- 
ism” but which at that time a prominent Canadian political 
scientist termed “a national paranoia.” 

It was the impact of a press release in 1951 by the United States 
Sub-Committee on Internal Security that triggered the explosive 
wave of indignation which swept Canada. The release made public 
charges by certain witnesses to the Sub-Committee that E. Herbert 
Norman, then acting head of the Canadian delegation to the 
United Nations, had had Communistic connections. The Cana- 
dian government took three decisive steps: it conducted what was 
called ‘‘a special and exhaustive check” into all of Norman’s past 
activities; it issued two public statements asserting its confidence 
in both Norman’s loyalty and ability; and it continued to demon- 
strate its confidence in Norman by assigning to him more sensitive 
and dificult tasks, such as the post of Ambassador to Egypt. 

During the time when Norman was feeling his way through the 
exacting maze of his Suez assignment, the same U.S. Sub-Commit- 
tee on Internal Security released to the press further statements 
by witnesses reviving the old and now discredited charges of Com- 
munist affiliations. This action was immediately denounced in 
the Canadian House of Commons and an official protest was sent 
to Washington. In spite of an appeal by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, the Sub-Committee saw fit on March 28, 1957, to release to 
the press a repetition of the charges made against Norman. The 
tense situation reached a climax on April 4, in Cairo, where 
Norman, suffering from the combined effects of overstrain, over- 
work, and feelings of persecution, took his own life. There were 
violent reactions in Canada, and mingled bitterness, grief, and in- 
dignation swept from Ottawa to New Zealand, to Japan, and 
back again. “He was killed,” shouted a leading political figure in 
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the Canadian House of Commons, “as surely as if somebody had 
put a knife in his back.” American friendship was indeed strained. 
“It seems to take the form, over the years,” said the (Toronto) 
Globe and Mail, “of a long series of insults and injuries . . . fol- 
lowed by effusive editorials and speeches . . . deploring what has 
happened and urging Canadians to forgive and forget. It must be 
the most one-sided love affair in international history.” Mean- 
while, with grim humor a little knot of reporters for the same 
Toronto paper clubbed together and dispatched a crate of a well- 
known variety of Canadian apples (Northern Spies) to the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin, with an enclosure which cryptically re- 
marked: ‘“‘Here’s something you can get your teeth into! The 
northern woods are full of them!” 

It probably doesn’t do much good to point out to the average 
Canadian that the U.S. executive branch of government cannot 
control the actions of a senatorial sub-committee because of the 
constitutional separation of executive and legislative powers. 
There are differences in the political constitutions of the two 
countries, and thus the United States Constitution is somewhat 
of a problem for the Canadians also. The rank and file in Canada 
(or in any country operating under a political system in which 
the executive cabinet is chosen from, and is responsible to, the 
majority in the legislative branch), having in mind their own 
system of “responsible government,” seldom can understand how 
the United States government manages to voice two opposite 
points of view on a single question, as for example, when Presi- 
dent Wilson was able to found the League of Nations based on 
one philosophy and the Senate minority was able to prevent that 
policy from being adopted by another. They cannot understand 
why in the case of the Norman affair, for example, the chief 
executive officer, President Eisenhower, did not control the actions 
of the legislative branch or of its senatorial sub-committees in- 
vestigating internal security. The average Canadian does not 
realize that the American executive branch does not have control 
under the separation of powers of the legislative branch as does 
the Canadian cabinet over the majority in the Commons. And, 
because of the power of the Canadian federal government to dis- 
allow legislation passed by any one of the ten provinces (or ten 
Canadian “states” which make up the federation), the average 
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Canadian does not see why the President of the United States or 
Congress is utterly powerless, at times, to control the actions of 
the various individual states in the Union in matters which fall 
clearly within the jurisdiction of ‘States’ Rights.” 

Thus the American and Canadian governments will have a hard 
time explaining to the Canadian people any non-ratification by 
the U.S. Senate of whatever diplomatic treaty agreements have 
been hammered out by the International Joint Commission and 
the International Engineering Board on “the Columbia River 
question.” To the average Canadian, thinking in terms of his 
own political system, non-ratification would appear as a breach of 
a solemn international covenant—although the U.S. Senate, 
should it amend or refuse to ratify the treaty, would be clearly 
within its rights and justified by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is easy to comprehend why, during the Canadian-American 
wartime cooperation, the United States agencies were always so 
conscious of the power of Congress and of the necessity of keeping 
up with Congressional developments, while they admired the 
efficiency of their Canadian counterparts, which were secure in the 
power of the (executive) cabinet-minister whom the Canadian 
agencies represented, and he in turn was secure in his power 
through his party which had a majority in Parliament.” (The 
same separation of powers makes it difficult for the U.S. to formu- 
late and maintain a consistent foreign policy.) Canadians often 
take some public statement of a U.S. presidential advisor for the 
official policy of the U.S. government, as would be true for any 
such statement by a member of the Canadian Cabinet, which must 
stand or fall together on a concerted government policy. There 
are many other such subtle differences with which American and 
Canadian political figures should at least become acquainted if 
mutual Canadian-American understanding is to be maintained. 

Perhaps the greatest problem presented to Canada by the 
United States lies in the situation whereby Canada not only has 
vital stakes in American domestic matters but also in American 
foreign policy matters, such as continental defense and the “‘cold 
war.” Yet Canada is powerless to control American foreign policy, 
and seldom able to influence its direction, as the non-recognition 
of Red China, the defense of Formosa, Matsu, and Quemoy, the 
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use of atomic warheads, or ‘Dulles’ brinkmanship”’ will testify. 
It is a fact, on the other hand, that Canadian-American co-opera- 
tion has had a long series of successes: the 1909 Boundary Waters 
Treaty; the Permanent Joint Board of Defense; facilities on Cana- 
dian soil for American bases and forces; joint coordination of 
military-training methods, equipment, communication, and radar; 
power development and seaway projects; the U.N., NATO, 
UNNRA and Columbo; joint agreements of 1947 and 1957, and 
so on. But, as Colonel S. W. Dziuban, a United States Army his- 
torian, has pointed out, one of the lessons of Canadian-American 
co-operation during World War II was that the disparity between 
the two nations in power, wealth, population, and productivity 
was such that the United States, feeling that its stakes were there- 
fore greater, considered that its will should predominate.** Canada 
accepts the premise but not the conclusion. What Canada wants, 
apparently, in American policies which involve her, is preliminary 
exploration as to her views and interests, the fullest initial con- 
sultation, and ultimate Canadian consent to whatever policies 
are adopted. But, as Melvin Conant has pointed out, continental 
defense in 1960 is a far different proposition from what it was in 
1950."* 

Canada finds herself caught in a trap of frustration because of 
the tremendous scale and scope of United States and Russian 
atomic armaments. In 1947 Canada felt that its contribution was 
meaningful, and proportional, and in the interests of “peacetime 
joint security.’ “Then came the atomic-armed long-range bombers, 
with the necessity of American bases and radar warning-stations 
on Candian soil; the latter were successively pushed farther 
northward as the bomber range and speed increased, until, with 
misgivings, Canadians found themselves collaborating with the 
U.S. in the installation of the Pine Tree Line, the Mid-Canadian 
Line, and the Distant Early Warning Signal Line, amid fears of 
the loss of Canadian sovereignty and of being caught in the middle 
of a Russo-U.S. nuclear war, either because of some mal-function- 
ing of the automatic interceptor system or because of a U.S. deci- 
sion in which Canada has no share. The advanced mid-air re- 
fueling techniques and the U.S. Strategic Air Command, clearly 
related to the radar-warning system, were never considered part 
of Canada’s business by the U.S. Hence the integrated air-com- 
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mand for North American Air Defense (NORAD) with a US. 
officer as Commander in Chief (in spite of the establishment of a 
joint cabinet committee between the two countries) did nothing 
to allay Canadian fears of involvement or loss of sovereignty. In 
the meantime, Canada’s plan to provide the Avro Arrow CF 100 
interceptor for air defense by the spring of 1958 was made obsolete 
by the development of the unmanned Semi-Automatic Ground- 
Environment (SAGE) interceptor system. Then came inter- 
continental missiles, which more-or-less made radar-warning sys- 
tems obsolete. Canada then accepted the responsibility for a 
small contribution towards the Bomarc missile program, only to 
have that pass to the obsolete stage as well. These developments 
moved Ralph Allen to spell out Canada’s fears that the northern- 
most line of radar-warning systems will make Canada’s Arctic 
territory “the world’s most northerly banana republic,” while 
James Eayrs wondered if the radar strategists had not sold 
Canada a “bill of goods,” as he quoted Major-General W. H. S. 
Macklin to the effect that “The insatiable demands of the Amer- 
ican strategists . . . to whose thermonuclear star we have hitched 
the Canadian defence wagon, may leave us with the means of mas- 
sive retaliation, and without any other military means of any 
practical use.’"* (Canada, of course, had earlier decided not to 
manufacture hydrogen bombs and not to arm her troops with 
weapons bearing atomic warheads.) Some Canadians have ex- 
pressed fears that because they are thus geographically located on 
the Arctic route between the U.S. and the Soviet Union, they may 
be burned to a crisp, or, at best, be considered by the U.S. air- 
strategy planners as so much air-space over which enemy aircraft 
may be destroyed before reaching their American targets, and 
where their cargo of bombs in case of interception would be 
detonated by their “deadman fuses.” 

Melvin Conant has suggested that Canada has three alternatives: 
the country should acquire a modest nuclear deterrent capacity, 
or pull out of NATO and her bilateral alliance with the U.S. in 
order to adopt a neutralist position, or continue things as they 
are. J. M. Minifie has supported the adoption of the neutralist 
position in his book Peacemaker or Powder Monkey, but this 
appears an unrealistic position. Canada cannot escape her geo- 
graphic location nor her position under the American armament 
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umbrella. Moreover, neutrality is scarcely a role in keeping with 
the Canadian temperament or with Canadian military tradition. 
The late Prime Minister King, surely no warmonger, warned as 
early as 1937 that Canada could scarcely maintain U.S. friendship 
if she did nothing to defend her own coasts; and again, following 
the statement of Franklin Roosevelt at Ogdensburg, he added in 
the House of Commons, March 30, 1939: “The assurances given 
by the President have if anything increased rather than lessened 
our responsibilities. We too have our obligations as a good 
friendly neighbor, and one of them is to see that, at our own in- 
stance, our country is... immune from attack.” Self-government, 
independence, and mutual respect have a price, often a high one, 
no matter whether it be the defense of the Commonwealth or the 
continent of North America. Choices may have to be made by all 
of us between mere existence versus the use of human and arma- 
ment deterrents. 

The alternative of Canada’s arming itself with atomic warheads 
and a modest nuclear deterrent is a particularly thorny one. One 
scarcely needs a Gwendolyn Carter to point out that Canada is 
too close to the Soviet Union geographically to view two such 
powerful forces as those of America and Russia with tranquillity. 
To the United States generally, and the Pentagon in particular, 
Canada’s stand on this grave matter appears naive. But there 
still is in Canada a very strong objection to the use of nuclear 
weapons. Reaction against Hiroshima and Nagasaki continues to 
be strong as witness the following statement in Toronto, as late as 
August 13, 1960: ‘““The atomic arms race, with its fearful threat 
to the human race, is the direct result of the fateful decisions at 
Washington. The people of Asia . . . will never forget or forgive. 

"8 Some Canadians, at least, are still opposed even to the 
testing of nuclear weapons; hence whenever the U.S. considers the 
possibility of renewing underground tests, we find reactions in 
Canada such as the following under the heading “Canada Would 
be Shocked”: “Whoever is the first to blow up a nuclear weapon, 
even underground, will be branded from Leopold to Osaka as a 
warmonger no matter what kind of propaganda rationalizations 
are offered.’"* Mr. Kent, editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, 
among others, has suggested that Canada would feel much easier 
if she had a multi-lateral North American defense system under 
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something like NATO, rather than the present unilateral arrange- 
ment with the U.S. A NATO system would reduce Canada’s fears 
for her sovereignty, but it would create complicated political 
implications and would not solve the Canadian dilemma over 
whether to arm with nuclear weapons or not. 

Can Canada or the United States support the present situation? 
Canada spent too long securing her independence from London 
to wish to get herself tied to Washington. Despite such Canadian- 
U.S. successes as the Defense Board, War Air Committee, War 
Productions Committee, and the Material Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, the problem of Canadian military representation in the 
war councils proved a major irritant in the military-political rela- 
tions of the United States and Canada during the last war. The 
Canadians pressed unsuccessfully for the establishment of military 
staff missions in Washington and did not take kindly to demands 
for a unified command. Dziuban has pointed out that the Wash- 
ington failure to take psychological and political as well as mili- 
tary considerations into account was not in the best interests of 
the United States nor in the best joint American-Canadian inter- 
ests. Canada ardently wishes to remain a sovereign entity, inde- 
pendent of Great Britain and the United States. There is no 
clearer limitation on sovereignty than the commitment of a nation 
to war without a voice in that commitment or in the commitment 
of its armed forces without prior consultation and a direct voice 
in their command. Truly, these deep and intricate problems of 
Canadian-American relations call for diplomatic greatness and for 
discriminating decisions as to where the greatest danger lies. 
Canada in the past found a way to recognize her obligations to 
imperial defense; and with due safeguards to her sovereignty, a 
way must be found for her to contribute to continental defense. 
Her pride, her independence, her geographic situation, her friend- 
ship with the United States, her interests and those of the United 
States in the defense of freedom, all demand it. 
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William Faulkner and Hollywood 


GEORGE SIDNEY 


Since 1957, when Albert Zugsmith adapted Pylon for the Holly- 
wood screen and produced The Tarnished Angels, William 
Faulkner has attained a new kind of popularity; he has become 
good “boxoffice.” Jerry Wald, of Twentieth Century-Fox, pro- 
duced The Long Hot Summer (from Book Three of The Hamlet 
and the short story, “Barn Burning”) in 1958 and The Sound and 
the Fury in 1959. He is currently considering the film possibilities 
of Light in August. Albert Zugsmith has purchased screen rights 
to The Unvanquished; Twentieth Century-Fox, the screen rights 
to Requiem for a Nun. Prior to this recent rediscovery, Para- 
mount, in 1953, produced The Story of Temple Drake (Sanctu- 
ary); Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer produced Today We Live (“Turn- 
about”) in 1933 and Intruder in the Dust in 1948. 

This literature-to-film phase represents, however, just one 
aspect of the Faulkner-Hollywood relationship. The more inter- 
esting, the more enduring, the more important, and the least 
known is the other aspect—Faulkner as a scenarist: William 
Faulkner, the outstanding twentieth century American novelist 
and at that time yet-to-be Nobel Prize winner, bartering his time 
and creativity to an alien medium in return for a measure of 
financial security. 

The story begins in the still depression-resistant Hollywood of 
1932, when the motion picture public was keeping the industry 
from the hands of receivers by paying what money it had to en- 
tertain itself with the novelty of talking pictures. It was at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, which under the leadership of Nicholas Schenk, 
Louis B. Mayer, and Irving Thalberg had become the lion of the 
production studios, possessing the most stars and earning the 
most money, that Faulkner embarked on his career as a Holly- 
wood scenarist. When he reported there for work in May, 1932, 
he had already published a book of poetry (The Marble Faun, 
1924), a book of short stories (These 13, 1931), and six novels 
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(Soldiers’ Pay, 1926; Mosquitoes, 1927; Sartoris, 1929; The 
Sound and the Fury, 1929; As I Lay Dying, 1930; Sanctuary, 
1931). Before his contract lapsed in May, 1933, he had seen 
another novel (Light in August, 1932) and another book of 
poetry (A Green Bough, 1933) through publication. 

Of the nine properties on which Faulkner worked at Metro, 
two eventually reached the production stage: Lazy River and 
Today We Live; the only screen credit he received was as author 
of Today We Live. The seven remaining properties, all un- 
produced and all Faulkner originals, have become permanent 
fixtures in the Metro files. Whoever read them presumably con- 
sidered them poor production risks, or poorly suited to the 
public taste, or just poor screenplays and treatments. So after one 
year, Faulkner's credit box-score was one out of nine. Not very 
impressive, in Hollywood terms. 

It is doubtful that Faulkner was either surprised or distressed 
when Metro failed to renew his contract. His own statement—“a 
person is rehired the next year on the basis of how many times 
his name appeared on the screen the previous year’’—indicates his 
awareness of the way in which people were evaluated and politics 
played in Hollywood. And since, unlike F. Scott Fitzgerald, he 
did not have to depend upon his Hollywood income to support a 
wife in a sanitarium, he was able to contemplate an escape into 
his own work on what was left of his reported $6,000 earnings. 

Nor was the studio in a position to keep on the payroll a writer 
who was financially more of a liability than an asset. The depres- 
sion struck the motion picture industry in 1933, struck an industry 
which had begun to consider itself immune, which had continued, 
unaware of or unimpressed by economic reality, its extravagance 
and its grandiose production plans. And although Metro was the 
only studio to stave off bankruptcy or receivership, it underwent 
a reorganization which enforced severe economy and efficiency 
measures. 

Faulkner’s own accounts of his affiliation with Metro are amus- 
ingly inconsistent. In April, 1947, he told a creative writing 
class at the University of Mississippi that he returned to Oxford 
after “doing some patching work for Howard Hawks on my first 
job.” 
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When the job was over, Howard suggested that I stay and pick up 
some of that easy money. I had got $6,000 for my work. That was 
more money than I had ever seen, and I thought it was more than 
was in Mississippi. | told him I would telegraph him when I was 
ready to go to work again. I stayed in Oxford a year, and sure enough 
the money was gone. I wired him and within a week I got a letter 
from William B. Hawks, his brother and my agent. Enclosed was a 
check for a week’s work less agent’s commission. These continued 
for a year with them thinking I was in Hollywood. 

To Jean Stein, in 1955, Faulkner said that he had completed his 
contract before he departed for Oxford. Six months later he asked 
his agent to get him another job, and soon his first paycheck ar- 
rived. “That began in November 1932 and continued until May 
1933.”” And at Princeton in 1958, Faulkner gave Howard Thomp- 
son still another version. 


I first went to Hollywood right after Sanctuary was published, back 
in 1934 [sic], because I knew Howard Hawks (the producer) —a 
huntin’ man and a broken-down aviator like me. He sent for me— 
called me at home in Oxford. I said to him, “Now why the hell 
should I go out there? Here I am—I had $6,000 from the book—with 
more money than any man in the state o’ Mississippi.’” Later on I 
went, though. He’d bought one of my short stories, ““Turnabout,” 
and I helped make it into my first picture. . 


Two and one half years passed—during which time Doctor 
Martino and Other Stories and Pylon appeared—betore Faulkner 
returned to Hollywood under contract to Twentieth Century-Fox. 
In his two years with the Fox organization, he worked on at least 
seven properties and received screen credit for two: Slave Ship 
and The Road to Glory. 

Faulkner’s first assignment at Fox was The Road to Glory, 
which Howard Hawks was to direct and Darryl Zanuck to produce. 
According to one well-informed and reliable source, Hawks ar- 
gued Zanuck into hiring Faulkner to write the screenplay. Hawks 
seems to have been convinced that Faulkner was qualified to 
handle the story—a war story. And Hawks convinced Zanuck— 
partly, at least, for although Zanuck accepted Faulkner, he in- 
sisted that an experienced scenarist also be hired. So it was that 
in November, 1935, Faulkner and Joel Sayre began their collab- 
oration on The Road to Glory screenplay. Current reminiscence 
has it that they enjoyed themselves and allowed the melodramatic 
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potentialities of the story to sprout, that they handed Zanuck an 
unshootable screenplay, and that Nunnally Johnson, in more or 
less mock despair, discarded much of their work and wrote the 
final version himself, refusing, however, to deprive Faulkner and 
Sayre of screen credit. The picture achieved commercial success 
and so, in keeping with Hollywood logic and irony, did Faulkner. 
The New York Post considered the film “a stirring and vital brief 
for pacificism” and the screenplay “powerful” and “caustic”; for 
Frank S. Nugent of the New York Times, the picture was “stirring, 
dramatic and vivid. . . . Joel Sayre and William Faulkner have 
written their screen play with the impersonality of a veteran 
newspaperman’s account of a fire. . . .;” Richard Watts, Jr., New 
York Herald Tribune critic, characterized The Road to Glory 
as ‘‘a powerful and effective motion picture that seldom fails to 
be direct and moving. Thanks to some shrewd writing by Joel 
Sayre and William Faulkner, the direction of Howard Hawks, 
the acting of several skillful performers [Frederic March, Warner 
Baxter, Lionel Barrymore, June Lang, Gregory Ratoff], and the 
careful supervision of Nunnally Johnson, The Road to Glory is 
much more than a casual imitation of celebrated predecessors 
in the field.” 

As for Slave Ship, a blood and thunder sea melodrama which 
attempted to capitalize on the vogue created by Mutiny on the 
Bounty, Faulkner's efforts seem negligible. The screen credit has 
all the earmarks of a gift. 

Howard Hawks appears to be the individual most responsible 
for having induced Twentieth Century-Fox to employ Faulkner 
in 1935. Not only were Hawks’ services valuable to the studio 
and to his brother William, Faulkner’s Hollywood agent, but 
Hawks, who had directed Today We Live, knew, liked, and re- 
spected Faulkner and was known, liked, and respected by him in 
turn. He realized that Sanctuary had placed Faulkner's name 
before the public, and that Faulkner direly needed money. Thus 
he saw an opportunity to help Faulkner and at the same time to 
garner some agent’s fees for his brother. With The Road to 
Glory in the offing, Hawks probably sold Faulkner to the Fox 
organization on the basis of Today We Live, Faulkner’s name, 
and Faulkner’s facility with “war” stories (e.g., “Ad Astra,” “All 
the Dead Pilots,” ‘“‘Crevasse,” “Victory”). The result? In August, 
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1937, with Absalom, Absalom! in the bookstores, money in his 
pocket, and family in tow, Faulkner departed from Hollywood 
for Mississippi to “write a few books and paint my house.” 

This time he stayed away five years. He reappeared in the 
summer of 1942, under contract to Warner Brothers. His moti- 
vation was partly economic—royalties from his books were dis- 
couragingly small, for he had not yet been ‘‘discovered’’—and 
partly patriotic. He felt bitter disappointment at having missed 
action in World War I and for not belonging to the generation 
which had fought the war. (In Soldier’s Pay, Faulkner’s first novel, 
published in 1926, Cadet Lowe meets the battle-scarred Lieuten- 
ant Mahon and thinks: “Had I been old enough or lucky enough, 
this might have been me... . To have got wings on my breast, to 
have wings; and to have got his scar, too, I would take death 
to-morrow.) And when the United States entered World War II, 
he was forty-four. Born too late for the one, too soon for the 
other, he made his contributions to the war effort by writing 
several “inspirational” short stories (“Iwo Soldiers,” “Shall Not 
Perish’) and by scripting patriotic pieces in Hollywood. Between 
July, 1942, and August, 1943, Faulkner devoted himself to two 
“war” screenplays (The DeGaulle Story and Battle Cry) and to 
one original treatment (The Life and Death of a Bomber). 

Although Hollywood used the medium of the film for public- 
spirited purposes during the war, it continued to entertain its 
addicts and support itself through traditional means. By the time 
Faulkner parted company with Warner Brothers in the fall of 
1945, he had become involved, in varying degrees, with such 
undertakings as The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse, God Is My Co- 
Pilot, Mildred Pierce, Background to Danger, and Country 
Lawyer. The only two screen credits he received were for To 
Have and Have Not and The Big Sleep—both of which were 
produced and directed by Howard Hawks. Like the other screen- 
plays for which Faulkner got credit, these were written collab- 
oratively; thus the unfortunate result that one cannot ascertain 
the exact nature of his work—especially unfortunate when one 
considers the possibilities inherent in Faulkner’s opportunity 
to refashion Hemingway’s novel for the screen. 

Perhaps the most significant event to occur during Faulkner's 
tour of duty with Warner Brothers was the friendship that de- 
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veloped between him and Jerry Wald, who was at that time also 
employed by the studio. A significant event—financially—for it 
was Wald who thirteen years later bolstered Faulkner’s bank 
account by having Twentieth Century-Fox purchase the film 
rights to The Hamlet, “Spotted Horses,” ‘Barn Burning,” and 
The Sound and the Fury so that he could put Faulkner on the 
screen, which, because of Hollywood’s inevitable revisions, Wald 
could not really do. 

Faulkner’s last Hollywood adventure occurred in 1955—four 
years after he had been awarded the Nobel Prize and less than a 
year after he had completed the final revision of A Fable. The 
film was Land of the Pharaohs, and once again it was Howard 
Hawks who was responsible for Faulkner’s return. Faulkner 
probably accepted the job as a pleasant diversion. Since Hawks 
built his picture around spectacle and panorama, the screenplay 
could not have required intensive effort and concentration. 
Faulkner has said of the screenplay that “Hawks, and myself and 
Harry Kurnitz . . . cooked that one up—mostly Kurnitz.” 

Faulkner’s Hollywood career now seems to be over. It is 
doubtful that he will ever again write for the screen, for he is no 
longer subject to economic expediency. If he does any work 
outside his own literary medium, it may well be in television (in 
1953 he adapted his short story “The Brooch” for television) , 
which he considers “a stimulating medium for the writer, and 
I'll probably feel more at home in it when I know more about it.” 

Faulkner did not particularly care for his life in Hollywood, 
but he accepted living and working there as economically neces- 
sary. From time to time he expressed his dissatisfaction, but he 
never played the role of the violent detractor. He once articulated 
his thoughts about Hollywood to Paul Wellman while they were 
standing on a Los Angeles street corner waiting for some trans- 
portation: “I’ll be glad when I get back home. . . . Nobody here 
does anything. There’s nobody here with any roots. Even the 
houses are built out of mud and chicken wire. Nothin’ ever 
happens an’ after a while a couple of leaves fall off a tree and 
then it’ll be another year.” During his Twentieth Century-Fox 
years, he had his family with him, and he also allowed himself 
the luxury of a cook—a Negress—so he could have grits for 
breakfast. Otherwise he lived humbly and relaxed, with little 
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extravagance and less socialization. His demeanor at social gath- 
erings (when he attended) was polite and reserved. His favorite 
strategy was to make himself as unobtrusive as possible (leaning 
with elbow on fireplace mantel—when and if he found a fire- 
place—pipe clenched between his teeth, listening and observ- 
ing) . It has been said of him that, like Al Snopes, you could never 
tell if he were watching you or not and, like Flem, he never 
missed a trick. 

Faulkner always considered himself a novelist, and he did not 
find the Hollywood climate amenable to novelistic writing. Screen 
writing he accepted as an interesting and rather unexacting way 
to make money. He never had pretentions of being, or becoming, 
a ‘‘great”’ scenarist. To Nunnally Johnson he said that as long as 
Hollywood paid him for his services (which seems to have con- 
tinually amazed and amused him) , he would “do an honest day’s 
work according to what the man said.”” Which he did—most of 
the time. He worked conscientiously at the assignments given 
him, whether they were to his liking or not, and balked at or 
refused to complete assignments on rare occasions. In the thirties, 
when, so to speak, he was in his prime, he is remembered by a 
former secretary as having been capable of producing twenty-five 
handwritten pages a day, writing in a single extended spurt with 
a bottle of bourbon for companionship. With the secretaries from 
time to time assigned to him, he was impatient and demanded 
promptness and exactitude. He frightened them—or rather his 
severe face and intolerable handwriting did. He was, however, 
always the gentleman. 

The considered opinion of his former colleagues and friends 
in Hollywood sustains this profile and adds to it. To them he 
was, in essence, a great novelist, a great wit, a great story-teller, a 
great drinker, and one of the shyest persons they had ever met. 
Yet none of them tried to make him play the role of “hale fellow.” 
They accepted him on his own terms, occasionally chiding him, 
but establishing grounds for reciprocal understanding and appre- 
ciation. And though Faulkner did not squat on his heels with 
them and talk about life in Oxford, he did become source material 
for stories and anecdotes. 

Nunnally Johnson told of his first meeting with Faulkner (a 
story which, for reasons not attributable to Johnson, has numer- 
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ous variations). Johnson was seated at his desk, working, when 
a small, moustachioed, timid-looking man carrying a paper bag 
entered his office. He introduced himself simply as William 
Faulkner who had come to work for Twentieth Century-Fox and 
sank down into a soft leather chair in front of Johnson’s desk. 
He asked if Johnson minded if he had a drink. Johnson started 
to rise to get his decanter when Faulkner waved him back and 
extracted a pint of bourbon from his paper bag. Johnson sat 
back down and watched Faulkner cut his finger on the metal seal 
of the bottle while trying to open it. He watched the blood dis- 
color the finger and was once again about to rise to get something 
with which to treat it when Faulkner again waved him back. 
“It’s nothing,” Faulkner said. “It'll just drip.’’ So Johnson, 
without rising, handed Faulkner the waste paper basket, which 
Faulkner placed beneath his hand and into which the blood from 
his finger dripped. Then he removed the cap from the bottle, 
drank long and deep, and passed the bottle to Johnson. Johnson 
drank. And while they finished the bottle, both of them with 
their feet propped up on Johnson’s desk, Johnson with work to 
do and not really caring now, Faulkner told Johnson a story. He 
told it to Johnson because he felt that he should explain his per- 
turbed state of mind, and because Johnson, like himself, was a 
Southerner and would understand. He told Johnson about his 
brother Dean, told it slowly, carefully, about how Dean had been 
killed several days before while giving flying lessons to a student 
because he needed the money. How it was the stick of Faulkner's 
own plane, not Dean’s and not the student’s, to which the student 
froze. How when he saw Dean’s mangled face he thought of 
Dean’s wife, his sister-in-law, young and pregnant, having to look 
at the body and perhaps not knowing even then it was her 
husband, because of the face, or, if knowing, to be shaken, not by 
death alone but by death and the face. So he worked all that 
night at the funeral parlor to which Dean had been taken, worked 
with a bottle and a chunk of wax, rebuilding his brother's face, 
piece of wax by piece of wax. “And I did a pretty good job,” he 
finished, concluded, “because she just cried.” 

Johnson told of the time Faulkner took his “fowling piece” and 
with some friends escaped to Catalina Island for some boar hunt- 
ing. While he was romping through the woods, the hotel at which 
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he was staying had been robbed—its safe despoiled by two gun- 
men. Faulkner returned from Catalina, knowing nothing about 
the robbery, and entered his hotel late in the evening, dirty, 
unshaven, with his rifle under his arm. Within seconds the lobby 
became deserted and the hotel help disappeared. Faulkner just 
stood there, perplexed, watching people vanish. Finding no one 
to explain, he shrugged his shoulders, knocked out his pipe, and 
went up to his room. 

Johnson also told how he entered his office one evening and 
found on his desk some galley proofs and a note from Faulkner 
which explained that these were the proofs of his new novel, that 
it would make a fine film, that the theme of the story was mis- 
cegenation, and that the price was $100,000. The novel was 
Absalom, Absalom! Johnson was amused, as he knew Faulkner 
must have been, not by the price, but by the idea of miscegenation 
on the Hollywood screen. 

David Hempstead, writer-producer-director, also remembers 
the novel. He walked in on Faulkner at the studio one day and 
found him rather gay. “Got something I want you to read,” 
Faulkner said, and thrust a thick manuscript at Hampstead. “Just 
finished my novel.” At first Hempstead balked, thinking of his 
own work, but Faulkner insisted and finally prevailed, even after 
Hempstead had flatly refused when he discovered that Faulkner 
had no other copy. As he was leaving, Hempstead asked Faulkner 
what he thought of the novel—if he was satisfied with it. The 
assertiveness, the simple honesty, the lack of the traditional mod- 
esty in Faulkner’s reply momentarily shocked Hempstead. “It’s 
the best damn novel yet written by an American,” he had ans- 
wered. 

Other stories and anecdotes about Faulkner exist; that they do 
exist, and that they are all of similar tone, suggests that Faulkner 
left a lasting impression on those with whom he chose to associate 
in Hollywood. 

But was Faulkner a good scenarist? According to Howard 
Hawks, Faulkner had “inventiveness, taste, and great ability to 
characterize and the visual imagination to translate those qualities 
into the medium of the screen.” According to Nunnally Johnson, 
however, “Faulkner couldn’t write dramatic material. He was 
honest in that he tried and did the best he could. He didn’t 
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contribute anything to screen writing in terms of mood, colora- 
tion, etc.”” In 1956, Faulkner said of himself: “I know now that 
I will never be a good motion picture writer; so that work will 
never have the urgency for me which my own medium has.” Two 
years later he stated what appears to be his criterion for this self- 
judgment: “I’ve never had much confidence in my capacity as a 
scenarist. It ain’t my racket. I can’t see the things... . I can 
only hear.” 

Howard Hawks is, of course, correct. Faulkner's novels reveal 
his ‘‘inventiveness,”’ his “‘taste,”” his “great ability to characterize,” 
and his “visual imagination.” But Hawks has not said that Faulk- 
ner ever succeeded in translating “those qualities into the medium 
of the screen.”” And Nunnally Johnson is, in his fashion, also cor- 
rect. There is no indication in Faulkner’s Hollywood work— 
neither in his collaborations nor in his original pieces—that he 
contributed anything of significance to the art of screen writing, 
or that he could write “dramatic material’’—for the screen. Faulk- 
ner’s own “I can’t see things. .. . I can only hear” should probably 
be interpreted as just another of those enigmatic remarks he is so 
fond of making about himself and his work, for the imagery in 
his novels is predominantly visual; his conceptualization and pre- 
sentation of scenes is usually in terms of their visual qualities; his 
acute social commentary derives from his ability to see; his artistic 
purpose, like Joseph Conrad's, is “by the power of the written 
word to make you hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to make 
you see. That—and no more, and it is everything.” 

How, then, explain why, given his visual imagination, his 
sense of story, his awareness of and experience with cinema- 
tographic methods, Faulkner wrote no outstanding screenplays or 
treatments, wrote not even good ones? The answer lies partly in 
Faulkner's technique and partly in the Hollywood system. What 
Nunnally Johnson probably meant when he said that Faulkner 
could not write dramatic material was that Faulkner could not 
create in terms of the dramatic form. For Faulkner is not a drama- 
tist; Requiem for a Nun—a “play in three acts’’—is his poorest 
extended piece of writing. It was his first, and last, attempt to 
use the dramatic form. Like William Dean Howells and Henry 
James, who also failed when they abandoned the dramatic effect 
as a novelistic technique and attempted to write drama proper, 
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Faulkner is primarily a novelist. Deprive him of his basic methods 
—his use of narrative structures, his stream of consciousness de- 
velopment, his rhetoric—and he loses his creative power. There- 
fore, when Faulkner went to Hollywood and was required to 
write “plays” for the screen (which, because they are for the 
screen do not admit even of the rhetorical kind of dialogue that 
may be found on the stage) , he was doubly handicapped: he not 
only had to write drama proper, but drama proper for a non- 
literary medium. 

Certain aspects of the Hollywood system were also particularly 
responsible for the quality of Faulkner’s work. The assembly-line 
method of production deprived him of control over his own 
writings once he had finished them. His reaction, according to 
David Hempstead, was one of indifference. If the word, which 
in his novels was inviolate, could be tampered with by other 
writers, by the director, by the producer, the actors, the editor, 
the censorship office, etc.—if the word had almost no chance of 
appearing on the screen, why exert himself? As a result, by the 
time Faulkner went to work for Twentieth Century-Fox in 1935, 
he considered screen writing a job, not a medium for artistic 
expression. 

Yet even if Faulkner had not assumed this attitude and had tried 
to say something worthwhile, the Hollywood fear of experimenta- 
tion and its standardization of the product would have thwarted 
him. The motion picture industry has rarely encouraged de- 
parture from the commercially successful formula picture. Given 
Faulkner's novelistic techniques, any contribution he could have 
made to the art of the screenplay would probably have entailed 
formal and thematic innovations. 

Thus Faulkner’s total production in Hollywood must be seen 
in terms of an irreconcilable conflict between business and art. 
The film remained an alien medium for him. He was like those 
other writers described by Budd Schulberg who “accepted work in 
Hollywood as a cynical, albeit craftsmanlike way of subsidizing 
the things they really wanted to do,” who accumulated their pay 
checks and “went back . . . to ‘their own work,’ the word that 
conveyed them most intimately.” 
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